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a  famine  price,  and  up  to  die  termination  of  the  civil 
war  in  America  they  were  gradually  becoming  more 
valuable  in  that  country. 

^he  diamond,  like  most  other  jewels,  is  found 
generally  in  granitic  gneiss,  and  in  torrents  of  riven 
distributed  over  the  whole  world  ;  but  they  are 
mainly  to  be  found  in  tropical  countries.  It  would 
seem  that  where  the  sun  shines  with  the  greatest 
splendor,  where  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  crea¬ 
tion  ]iut  on  their  most  gorgeous  colors,  there  also  in 
the  deptlis  of  the  earth  the  vivid  lustre  of  this  gem 
shines  the  brightest,  and  assumes  the  largest  propor¬ 
tions.  The  mines  underground  bloom  as  goiwously 
as  the  dowers  above.  The  diamond,  as  we  aU  know, 
is  composed  of  pure  carbon  crystallized,  and  »<the 
hardest  known  substance. 


Indeed,  this  quality, 
upon  which  much  of  its  value  depends,  has  m 
many  instances  been  the  cause  of  its  destruction, 
the  old  rude  test  of  its  genuineness  being  to  place 
it  upon  an  anvil,  and  to  strike  it  forcibly  with  a 
hammer,  the  idea  being  that,  if  pure,  it  would  rather 
break  the  hammer  or  bhry  itself  in  the  anvil,  than 
split.  Of  course  many  valuable  diamonds  have 
been  destroyed  by  this  ignorant  trial  in  times  past. 
The  diamond  is  by  no  means  always  colorless.  It 
is  sometimes  yellow,  red,  pink,  brown,  green,  black, 
and  opalescent ;  the  admixture  of  color  depending 
in  some  cases  upon  a  metallic  oxide.  The  Indian 
diamond  appears  to  be  the  most  prized  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  Newton,  from  its  great  power  of  refracting 
and  dispersing  light,  when  compared  with  glass, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  combustible ;  a 
scientific  forecast,  which  Lavoisier  verified  by  burn¬ 
ing  it  in  oxygen,  and  obtaining  as  a  result  carbonic 
acid.  Although  our  analysis  at  this  gem  is  perfect, 
all  ciforts  have  failed  to  construct  it ;  indeed„cbcmis- 
try  is  wholly  at  fault  to  produce  artificially  ^my  of 
the  precious  gems,  with  the  exception  of  the  rubyt 
small  specimens  o£  which  have  actually  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  laboratory.  The  diamond  is,s|Jlteasi|jr 
with  the  grain ;  but  it  is  upon  the'  tact  and  judgment 
witli  which  It  is  cut  and  polished  that  much  of  its 
value  depends.  The  English  were  at  one  time  fa¬ 
mous  as  gem-cutters ;  but  the  art  is  now  wholly 
lost  among  us,  and  most  of  the  fine  gems  are  now 
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tabic  cut,  such  as  \rc  find  in  old  diamonds,  is  much 
less  sparkling,  as  it  has  a  very  much  less  number  of 
iaocts,  and  a  great  expansion  of  table  or  flat  upper 
surface.  Tlic  Indian  diamond-cutters  leare  as  much 
of  the  gem  as  |K)saible  when  cutting ;  an  instance  of 
this  was  stH'n  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  where 
the  Koh-i-Noor  was  exhibited,  in  which  the  cutting 
followed  ap|)arently  the  original  outline  of  the  stone. 
Our  n*a!lers  will  remember  how  much  this  gem  dis- 
appo!nU‘(l  their  expectations,  as  it  looked  like  a 
men*  lump  of  glass.  Its  weight  was  then  1 86  carats. 
In  the  intervau  between  this  and  the  last  Exhibition 
it  was,  after  much  consultation,  given  into  the  hands 
of  M.  Coster,  of  Amstenlain,  who  n*eut  it  with  such 
skill  that,  although  it  lost  in  the  process  80  carats, 
it  yet  appeanid  quite  as  large,  and  was  transferred 
at  once  into  a  blaze  of  light  When  diamonds  an^ 
found  difficult  to  split,  without  fear  of  great  loss, 
they  are  somctimi^s  aawn  with  fine  wires  fittc<l  into 
a  saw-bow,  and  anointed  with  diamond  powder 
and  olive  oil.  Rose-cut  diamon(b  are  now  coming 
much  into  fashion,  as  they  are  very  brilliant  in  aji- 
pcaranee  at  a  very  small  expense  of  stone.  It  is 
really  wonderful  the  delicacy  with  which  these  gems 
are  cut,  considering  the  smallness  of  their  size ;  as 
many  as  fifteen  hundred  having  been  known  to 
weiffh  only  one  c.arat 

Tne  larger  diamonds,  from  their  great  value,  have 
all  some  extraonlinary  history.  As  a  rule,  like  the 
stormy  petrel,  their  appearance  in  the  market  in 
numbers  is  an  Indication  of  a  storm.  Their  jiorta- 
bility  makes  them  the  companion  of  royal  fugitives, 
and  more  than  one  brilliant  of  value  has  witnessed 
bluo<ly  and  tragical  scenes.  Tlie  Koh-i-Noor,  for 
in-stance,  has  changetl  hands  in  many  of  the  convul- 
mons  that  occurred  in  India  before  our  advent.  It 
was  seized  at  the  conquest  of  Delhi  by  Ala  ed  Din, 
and  subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Sultan  Baber,  the  Great  Mogul,  in  1526;  it  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  possession  of  this  line  of  princes  until 
Aurungzebe  intrusted  it  to  a  European  to  reset  it. 
This  he  did,  but  so  unskilfully  that  it  was  reiluccd 
from  793  carats  to  186  carats,  —  the  size,  in  fact,  it 
^peared  in  our  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  The 
Emperor  refused  to  pay  the  workman  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  his  jewel,  and  we  think  it  speaks  well 
for  Aurungzebe,  as  Indian  emperors  went,  that  he 
did  not  fcike  off  his  head  at  once.  It  afterwarils 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  great  conqueror  Nadir 
Shah,  was  passed  on  in  his  line,  and  finally  it  came 
into  our  possession  at  the  capture  of  Lahore,  and 
was  presented  to  her  Majesty  by  our  troops,  with 
whose  family  it  will  remain,  we  suppose,  until  some 
future  conqueror  seizes  it  to  set  in  the  crown  of 
some  empire  yet  to  arise  in  the  new  world.  The 
Cumberland  diamond,  of  the  value  of  £10,000,  was 
presented  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  by  the  City 
of  London  after  he  had  rescued  the  burghers  from 
the  Stuart  dynasty  at  Culloden.  We  fancy  the  City 
would  have  kept  their  money  had  they  foreseen  that 
it  would  ultimately  pass  to  the  treasury  of  the  King 
of  Hanover.  The  Orloff  diamond,  set  in  the  scep¬ 
tre  of  the  Czar  of  Rassla,  weighs  194^  carats,  and 
possesses  a  most  romantic  history.  It  is  said  to  have 
formed  one  of  the  eyes  of  an  idol  in  a  Brahmin  tem¬ 
ple,  and  to  have  bwn  set  in  the  peacock  throne  of 
Na<lir  Shah.  It  was  stolen  by  a  Frenchman,  and 
ultimately  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  H.  The  Regent,  or  Pitt  diamond,  was  so 
called  from  having  been  purchased  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  Regent  of  France,  of  Pitt,  the  Governor 
of  Fort  St.  George.  Scandtd  said  that  the  governor 


stole  it.  It  U  curtain,  however,  th.it  it  was  pur¬ 
loined  from  the  Garde  Meublu  in  1792,  but  was  iv- 
stored  in  a  very  mysterious  manner.  It  was  aftcr- 
W'ards  set  in  the  pommel  of  the  cword  of  the 
Emperor  Napoh*on  I.  The  Florentine  diamond, 
now  in  the  jMiKsessIon  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  is 
iaid  to  have  liecn  one  of  three  lost  at  the  battle  of 
Gramuin  by  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgumly. 
It  was  found  by  a  Swiss  soldier,  and  sold  by  Lini  for 
one  florin.  It  afterwanls  came  into  the  iKissession 
of  PojR*  .Julius  II.,  who  presented  it  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  The  Saney  diamond’s  history  is  still 
more  curious.  It  was  actually  taken  from  the  Inxly 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  found  its  way  in  1489 
to  Baron  de  Saney,  who  sent  it  as  a  pn'siuit  to  tlie 
King  of  Portugal.  Tlie  ix-rvant  by  whom  it  was 
la'iiig  conveyed  was  attacked  by  roblH-rs,  when  he 
swallowerl  the  stone,  and  after  his  death  It  was  found 
in  his  body.  Janies  the  Second  afti'rwards  pos- 
s(‘ssed  it,  and  he  sold  it  to  Louis  XIV.  It  disa])- 
jK*ared  in  the  French  Revolution,  but  turned  up 
again,  which  the  renowned  blue  diamond,  by  the 
by,  never  did,  and  was  purchased  by  Nu|)oleon  I., 
who  again  sold  it  to  Prince  Demidofl'.  Tlie  Nassak 
diamond,  of  78|  carats,  was  taken  bv  the  Marquis 
of  lla.stlngs  at  the  Conqut“st  of  the  IXrcan.  Tlie 
Hope  diamond  is  of  a  sapphire  bine,  and  since  the 
great  French  diamond  was  lost  it  is  considered 
the  most  unique  gem  of  its  kind  in  exi.^tcnec.  In 
the  Russian  treasury  there  is  a  brilliant  red  diamond 
of  10  carats,  and  at  Drc.sden  there  is  a  gn'en  dia¬ 
mond  of  48^  carats,  that  once  belonged  to  Augustus 
the  Strong,  llie  value  of  diamonds  has  consider¬ 
ably  increased  of  late  years,  and  as  the  wealth  of 
the  country  goes  on  augmenting  it  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  still  further.  Brilliants  go  on  increasing  in 
value  as  they  increase  in  size  in  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree.  Tlias,  a  brilliant  of  one  carat  is  worth  £18; 
of  two  carats,  £65;  of  three  carats,  £125;  of  fimr 
carats,  £220;  of  ten  carats,  £320.  Beyond  this 
weight  they  become  fancy  articles,  anil,  of  course, 
fancy  prices  are  demanded  for  them. 

The  most  valuable  of  all  jewels,  however,  is  the 
ruby.  This  precious  stone  depends  upon  its  color, 
as  we  have  said  before,  for  its  value.  The  ruby, 
sapphire,  and  orii-ntal  topaz  are  comjiosed  of  identi¬ 
cally  the  same  materials ;  the  red  sajiphire  is  a  ruby, 
the  blue  ruby  a  sapphire,  the  yellow  nibj'  a  topaz. 
They  arc  all  tenned  Corundums,  an  Indian  name. 
The  niby  is  the  next  hardest  thing  in  nature  after 
the  diamond.  The  finest  rubies  are  found  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ava,  and  in  Siam ;  they  are  also  found 
in  Ceylon  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

The  King  of  Burmah  t.akes  one  of  his  titles  from 
it,  that  of  “  Lord  of  the  Rubies.”  In  Burmah  they 
arc  a  royal  monopoly,  and  none  of  any  value  are 
allowed  by  law  to  leave  the  kingdom.  'Die  finding 
of  a  fine  ruby  is  made  a  state  event,  and  a  jiroccs- 
sion  of  granaees,  with  soldiers  and  elephants,  arc 
sent  out  to  meet  it.  Tlie  color  varies  fknii  pale  rose 
to  deep  red,  but  the  tint  that  is  most  highly  valued 
is  that  of  the  “  pigeon’s  blood.” 

Of  old,  many  magical  properties  were  assigneil  to 
the  ruby.  It  was  considered  an  amulet  against  poi¬ 
son,  plague,  evil  thoughts,  and  wicked  spirits,  and 
its  possession,  as  a  consequence,  kept  the  wearer  in 
health.  When  he  was  in  danger  it  was  supposed  to 
darken,  and  to  become  bright  again  only  on  the 
passing  away  of  peril.  One  of  the  largest  rubies  in 
Europe  is  a  French  crown  jewel,  once  adorning  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Her  Majesty  exhibited 
two  stones  said  to  be  rubies  in  the  Exhibition  of 
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1862,  but  Mr.  Emanuel  awerts  that  they  are  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  lipinels,  a  spurious  kind  of  ruby,  of 
little  value.  Tlie  King  of  Bunnah  is  said  to  have 
one  in  his  possession  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg. 
A  true  “  pigeon’s-blood  ”  tinted  ruby  of  one  carat  is 
wortli  from  £14  to  £20;  of  two  carats,  from  £70  to 
£80;  and  of  four  carats,  from  £400  to  £450,  which 
latter  value  is  mure  than  double  tliat  of  a  diamond 
of  the  same  weight.  As  we  have  before  said,  small 
rubies  have  been  made  by  chemists  artificially,  but 
never  gems  of  any  size.  Now  as  small  rubi«.«  are 
plentiful  in  nature,  it  is  very  iloubtful  whether  it  will 
payto  make  tlicm  even  upon  a  manufacturing  scale. 

^e  sapphire,  althuugn  composed  of  identically 
tlie  same  elements,  witli  the  excepti(>n  of  the  color¬ 
ing  matter,  is  of  tar  less  value  than  the  ruby.  The 
color  often  varies  much  in  the  same  stone,  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  g»*m  being  very  nearly  black,  whilst  the 
other  is  of  a  light  blue.  Tlie  clever  lapidary  can 
correct  tliis  by  cutting  away  all  the  blaclc  part,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  small  s|)ot  reserved  fur  the  cutlet,  or  small 
fine  flattened  point  underneath.  When  looked  at 
through  tlie  table,  or  broad  upper  surface  of  the 
^m,  this  point  of  dark  blue  ^ives  by  retraction  a 
^‘autiful  azure  lu.stre  to  the  jewel.  The  ancients 
used  to  call  all  blue  stones  sapphires,  just  as  they 
called  all  red  ones  either  rubies  or  carbuncles. 
Tlie  sapphire  is  invested  by  earlier  writers  with 
rare  virtues,  of  course.  It  was  said  to  be  such  an 
enemy  to  poison,  that,  if  put  into  a  glass  with  a  spi¬ 
der  or  other  venomous  reptile,  it  would  kill  it ;  and 
a  great  many  other  virtues  were  attributed  to  it  we 
need  scarcely  mention.  The  value  of  this  g'lm  does 
not,  like  that  of  the  diamond  or  the  ruby,  increase 
with  its  size,  although  in  smaller  sizes  it  is  even 
dearer  than  those  brilliants,  one  of  one  carat  of  pure 
color  being  worth  £20.  These  gems  are  liable  to  be 
imitated  so  closely  as  to  deceive  the  best  jewellers, 
hlr.  Emanuel  telb  us,  for  instance,  that  “  a  noble 
lady  in  this  country  formerly  possessed  one  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  known.  The  lady,  however, 
sold  it  during  her  lifetime,  and  replaced  it  by  an 
imitation  so  skilfully  made  as  to  deceive  even  the 
jeweller  who  valued  it  for  probate  duty,  and  it  was 
estimated  at  the  sum  of  £  10,000,  and  the  legacy 
duty  was  paid  on  it  by  the  legatee,  who  was  doubt¬ 
less  chagnned  when  he  discovered  the  deception.” 
We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  many  other  noble 
ladies  have  from  “  impccuniosity  ”  substituted  sham 
for  real  jewels  with  the  like  impunity ;  such  is  the 
faith  we  put  in  station,  that  even  glass  —  seen 
through  the  sublime  medium  which  surrounds  a 
Duchess  —  shines  like  an  emerald  of  the  purest 
water.  Both  the  oriental  amethyst  and  the  oriental 
emerald,  which  are  varieties  of  corundiun,  are  very 
rare ;  the  green  variety,  or  oriental  emerald,  indeed, 
is  so  curious  that  Mr.  Emanuel,  with  all  his  vast  ex¬ 
perience,  says  that  he  has  only  seen  it  once  in  his 
lifetime. 

Tlie  cat’s  eye  jewel  we  are  told  is  becoming  fash¬ 
ionable,  being  considered  in  India  —  and,  what  is 
more  strange,  even  in  Europe  —  lucky.  We  wonder 
at  nothing  in  the  shape  of  superstition ;  and  can 
quite  understand  that  a  gem  of  this  kind  onlylately 
was  purchased  by  a  nobleman  for  £1,000.  The  to¬ 
paz  IS  now  little  sought  after.  The  colorless  ones 
are  termed  Nova  Mina,  or  slave  diamonds ;  those  of 
light  blue  are  termed  Brazilian  sapphires ;  those  of 
a  greenish  hue  are  termed  aquamarine;  and  the 
Brazilian  ruby  is  the  artificially-obtained  pink  or 
rose-colored  topaz.  It  is  often  obtained  in  large 
masses.  In  one  of  the  cases  in  the  British  Museum 


there  is  a  mass  of  white  topaz  that  for  many  years 
was  used  as  a  door-weight  oy  a  marine  store^ealer. 
In  London  a  very  fine  stone  can  at  the  present  time 
be  bought  for  a  few  shilbngs. 

'The  emerald  and  the  beryl  have  the  same  chem¬ 
ical  composition,  and  difler  only  in  color.  'The 
finest  colored  emeralds  are  found  in  New  Granada, 
in  limestone  rock.  It  is  also  found  in  Salzburg,  and 
in  Siberia.  The  Spaniards,  it  is  asserted,  came  into 
possession  of  many  hundred  weight  of  emeralds 
when  they  conquered  Peru;  hence  their  value  fell 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Orientak,  especially  the  Mo- 
hammeilans,  we  should  say,  set  great  store  upon  the 
emerald,  believing  that  it  imparts  courage  to  the 
owner,  that  it  is  an  infallible  preservative  of  chas¬ 
tity,  and  that  the  safety  of  women  in  childbirth  is 
insured  by  it  Like  many  other  gems,  the  an¬ 
cients  ascribed  many  medicinal  properties  to  it 
when  ground  down.  'The  emerald  is  but  rarely 
found  perfect,  and  when  perfect,  it  ranks  next  in 
value  to  tlie  ruby.  Perfect  gems  are  worth  from 
£20  to  £40  the  carat;  but  they  do  not,  like  the 
diamond  or  ruby,  advance  in  price  with  the  size. 
There  are  many  large  emeralds  in  Europe,  'rhere 
is  one  in  the  Austrian  treasury  weighing  2,000  car¬ 
ats,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  possesses  ofle 
weighing  nine  ounces.  The  value  of  the  beryl  or 
a^iuamanne  is  trilling.  An  enormous  beryl  was 
found  in  America,  weighing  five  tons !  They  must 
have  everything  in  that  country  bigger  than  every¬ 
body  else.  It  IS  used  in  Birmingham  for  imitation 
jewelry.  ’The  garnet,  again,  has  many  varieties, 
and  is  scattered  over  the  whole  globe;  when  cut 
tablewise  and  “tallow-topped,”  as  it  is  termed,  or 
convex  and  smooth  at  the  top,  and  flat  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  it  is  termed  a  carbuncle. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  what  may  be  termed 
valuable,  rather  than  precious,  stones,  which  belong 
to  the  quartz  system.  Among  these  are  amethyst, 
cairngorm,  onyx,  sanlonyx,  cornelian,  chalcedony, 
agate,  jasper,  blood-stone,  rock  crystal.  Rock 
crystal  has  been  used  in  the  arts  from  the  most  re¬ 
mote  times.  It  is  found  in  large  crystals  sometimes, 
and  is  scattered  nil  over  the  world.  'Tliere  is  a 
specimen  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris  measur¬ 
ing  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing  800  pounds. 
It  IS  used  by  opticians  for  the  lenses  of  spectacles, 
and  in  India  it  is  hollowed  into  cups  and  goblets  of 
amazing  thinness  and  beauty.  The  Chinese,  the 
Japanese,  and  the  Egyptians  also  use  it  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  Like  most  precious  stones,  it  is 
very  cold,  and  the  Japanese  make  balls  of  it  to  cool 
the  hands !  In  old  goldsmith’s  work  crystal  is  often 
introduced,  and  as  it  was  considered  that  it  would 
turn  color  if  poison  came  near  it,  cups  and  goblets 
of  it  were  often  used  by  the  great  who  went  in  fear 
of  death  in  this  shape.  Of  course  it  was  supposed 
to  possess  magical  virtues,  and  we  have  all  read  of 
Dr.  Dees’s  famous  crystal  globe.  Even  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  a  well-known  London  physician,  a  believer 
in  spiritualism,  pretended  to  discover  secrets  by  the 
use  of  a  ball  of  crystal.  'The  onyx  and  sardonyx 
have  long  been  used  for  cameos,  and  the  value  of 
the  material  is  vastly  enhanced  by  the  art  that  is 
sometimes  employed  upon  them.  Some  of  the 
ancient  cameos  are  very  valuable.  The  art  of  en¬ 
graving  upon  these  stones  has  latterly  vastly  im¬ 
proved  :  a  taste  has  sprung  up  for  fine  cameos,  and 
some  very  creditable  engravings  have  been  made. 
We  should  not  be  surprised,  now  that  fashion  runs 
in  this  direction,  if  a  long-neglected  art  were  to  be 
successfully  revived. 
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Tho  iridescent  wondrous-tinted  opal,  we  arc  told, 
is  nothing  but  quartz  and  water.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  opals,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  precious  or 
“  noble  ”  opal  used  by  jewellers,  the  fire  or  reddish 
opal,  tho  common  opal,  and  the  Mexican  opal. 
When  the  difierent  tints  in  an  opal  are  dbtributed 
evenly  over  its  surface,  it  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
Harl^uin.  This  is  a  rude  way  of  designating  the 
exquisite  blending  of  hues  which  make  this  jewel  so 
beautiful.  The  iridescence  is  owing  to  minute  lines 
on  the  surface  of  the  gem,  which  decomposes  the 
light,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  mothor- 
o’-pearl.  Steel  buttons  used  to  be  engraved  with 
very  minute  fines  to  produce  the  same  cfiect.  The 
flashes  of  color  in  this  precious  stone  are  always 
most  marked  in  a  warm  day,  the  knowledge  that 
heat  enhances  the  brilliancy  of  the  stone  always 
leads  the  dealer  to  hold  it  in  his  hand  for  some 
time  before  showing  it  to  his  customer.  Mr.  Eman¬ 
uel,  referring  to  the  &ct  that  the  Mexican  opal  loses 
its  beauty  when  exposed  to  water,  —  from  the  fact, 
we  suppose,  that  the  water  fills  up  the  fine  lines  in 
it,  and  prevents  the  decomposition  of  tho  reflected 
light  into  its  primitive  elements,  —  says  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  having  in  “  Anne  of  Geierstein  ”  as¬ 
cribed  this  fact  to  supernatural  agency,  the  stone 
came  to  bo  considered  unlucky,  and  they  conse¬ 
quently  went  out  of  fashion!  We  are  willing 
enough  to  believe  in  tho  folly  of  fashion,  and  in  the 
amount  of  superstition  afloat,  especially  in  the  up¬ 
per  circles,  but  we  think  the  fall  in  the,  value  of 
opals  can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  such  a  cause  as 
this.  They  are  now  again  in  fashion,  however,  and 
are  likely  to  continue  so ;  for  in  addition  to  the  sin¬ 
gular  beauty  of  the  gem,  they  are,  wo  are  told,  the 
only  precious  stones  which  defy  imitation.  Fine 
opab  are  very  valuable;  as  much  as  £1,000  has 
b^n  given  for  a  large  stone  for  a  ring  or  brooch. 
The  ancients  prized  them  very  highly;  and  Pliny 
relates  that  Nonnius,  a  Roman  Senator,  was  sent 
into  exile  by  Marcus  Antonius,  because  he  would 
not  part  with  an  opal  of  the  size  of  a  filbert,  and 
valued  at  £  1 70,000,  which  the  latter  coveted.  The 
finest  known  opal  is  in  the  Museum  at  Vienna,  said 
to  be  worth  £  30,000.  There  is  also  a  very  fine  one 
among  the  French  Crown  Jewels. 

The  opal  reminds  us  somewhat  of  tho  pearl,  a 
gem  —  if  wo  may  term  a  simple  excrescence  by 
that  name — which  has  always  been  held  in  high 
estimation  by  mankind.  The  finest  pearls  come 
fix>m  the  pearl-fisheries  at  Ceylon.  They  are  found 
in  the  shell  of  a  laige  species  of  oyster;  and  it  Is 
believed,  with  much  show  of  reason,  that  they  are 
nothing  more  than  some  foreign  body  which  finds 
its  way  into  tho  shell,  and  which  tho  fish  covers 
with  a  secretion  similar  to  that  with  which  it  lines 
its  shell.  A  pearl,  when  sawn  through,  shows  that 
this  secretion  has  been  deposited  in  layers,  one  upon 
another,  round  some  central  body,  just  iu  the  same 
manner  in  which  layers  of  phosphates  are  deposited 
in  the  human  kidney  round  some  foreign  body,  and 
resulting  in  the  calculus  or  stone. 

The  Chinese,  with  their  singular  ingenuity,  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  method  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  oyster,  and  have  for  ages  been  in  the 
nabit  of  inserting  small  objects  inside  its  shell,  in 
onler  to  insure  their  being  covered  with  this  pearly 
secretion.  Small  idols  are  thus  coated,  but  the 
secretion  is  not  the  true  pearl  secretion,  but  a 
similar  substance  to  the  mother-o’-pcarl.  Besides 
the  Ceylon  fisheries,  there  are  some  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  in  Borneo.  The  pearl-fisheries  at  one 


time  occupied  a  large  number  of  men,  but  now 
tho  diving-bell  is  employed,  and  their  occupation 
is  gone.  Independently  of  the  Lalior  of  diving  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  remaining  there  sufii- 
ciently  long  to  gather  a  hundred  oysters  from  the 
bottom,  where  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  so  great 
that  the  divers  often  came  up  with  blood  issuing 
from  their  noses  and  ears,  there  was  great  danger 
from  sharks.  Indeed,  in  such  fear  were  the  divers 
from  these  enemies,  that  they  would  not  dive  unless 
the  shark  charmers  were  present  and  mumbling 
their  incantations  whilst  they  were  at  work.  The 
pearl  was  anciently  considered  a  preservative  of 
virtue,  although  Cleopatra  certainly  did  not  dis¬ 
solve  hers  with  that  intent.  Although  the  pearl 
will  dissolve  in  a  strong  acid,  it  is  needle-ss  to  say 
that  vinegar  is  far  too  weak  to  proiluce  such  an 
effect.  It  is  a  pity  to  be  obliged  to  demolish  such 
a  pretty  story,  but  the  truth  must  be  told.  The 
onental  pearl  is  just  as  much  prized  now  as  in 
ancient  times.  The  charming  harmony  it  has  with 
a  delicate  skin  has  always  made  the  necklace  of 
this  material  so  much  valued.  It  used  to  be  one 
of  the  boasts  of  the  famous  Lady  Hester  Stanhope, 
that  water  could  run  beneath  her  inptep  without 
wetting  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  that  her  jHiarl 
necklace  could  not  at  a  little  distance  be  detected 
upon  her  neck.  Among  the  famous  pearls  existing 
at  the  present  day  is  one  belonging  to  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  valued  at  £60,000.  Her  Miyesty  was 
presented  with  a  fine  necklace  by  the  East  India 
Company,  and  the  one  posiessed  by  the  Empress 
of  the  French  is  famous.  In  Europe  the  pearl  is 
not  considered  to  be  perfect  unless  it  is  of  pure 
white,  slightly  transparent,  and  either  perfectly 
round  or  drop-shaped.  In  China  and  India,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  preferred  of  a  bright  yellow  color. 
In  North  America  and  the  West  Indies  the  pearls 
have  a  pink  color ;  and  the  Panama  pearls  have  a 
metallic  lustre  something  like  the  hue  of  quicksilver. 
Black-lead  colored  pearls  are  much  prized  by  some 
persons.  We  are  told  that  pearls  cannot  be  imi¬ 
tated  with  success;  but  those  who  remember  the 
case  of  pearls  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862, 
will  remember  that  real  pearl  necklaces  were  ex¬ 
hibited  side  by  side  with  imitation  pearls,  and  the 
best  judges  were  deceived.  Those  who  possess  fine 
pearls  should  remember  that  they  are  liable  to  be 
discolored  by  contact  with  acids  and  gas,  and  nox¬ 
ious  vapors  of  all  kinds.  This  is  the  reason  that 
the  chandeliers  in  Her  Majesty’s  theatre  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  wax  candles,  and  that  in  all  the  balb 
of  the  aristocracy  gas  is  never  to  be  seen,  ladit-s’ 
beauty,  as  well  as  their  pearls,  not  being  improved 
by  its  powerful  light. 

There  are  numbers  of  valuable  stones  and  substan¬ 
ces  which  are  not  so  rare  as  to  come  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  precious.  Thus,  lapis  lazuli  is  found  in 
such  masfies  as  to  be  used  in  the  adornment  of  furni¬ 
ture.  This  stone  used  to  be  far  more  valuable  than 
at  present,  as  the  finer  tints  were  ground  to  make  the 
costly  color  ultramarine.  But  chemists  have  found 
out  the  means  of  producing  this  color  artificially  at 
a  very  small  cost.  Malachite,  again,  is  used  for 
vases,  &c.,  by  the  Russians.  The  doors  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851  will  be  remembered 
for  their  brilliant  green  color.  Jade,  again,  seems 
to  be  in  especial  favor  in  Japan ;  some  fine  samples 
of  this  stone  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Exhibition  at 
South  Kensington.  Amber  used  to  be  fashionable, 
but  it  is  now  wholly  gone  out,  except  for  mouth¬ 
pieces  to  pipes.  It  18  still  used  in  oriental  countries 
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for  the  adorning  of  various  articles  of  furniture. 
Amber  is  a  resinous  gum,  and  is  found  principally 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  swept  there  chiefly 
from  the  exudations  of  the  pine  forests  on  its  bor¬ 
ders.  Coral  is  another  material,  the  dark  rich  vari¬ 
ety  of  which  has  latterly  been  in  little  demand.  In 
our  youth  we  remember  that  the  only  color  ever 
seen  was  that  of  the  lip,  a  deep  red ;  now  the  run 
is  all  upon  the  delicate  pink  tint,  the  color  of  the 
rose-leaf.  A  large  drop  of  this  color  is  worth  from 
£30  to  £40,  and  even  the  smaller  pieces  are  worth 
from  £l  20  to  £150  the  ounce.  There  are  white,  yel¬ 
low,  and  blaek  varieties  of  coral,  but  they  arc  of  lit¬ 
tle  value. 

Mr.  Emanuel  gives  some  very  valuable  hints 
touching  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  identity  of 
gems.  As  a  rule,  he  says,  stones,  either  cut  or 
rough,  which  can  be  touched  by  the  file  are  not 
precious  stones.  Again,  he  says,  it  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  deceive  persons  by  cementing  a 
genuine  stone  on  the  top  of  a  piece  of  glass,  or  a 
valuable  gem,  as  the  sapphire  for  instance,  with  a 
piece  of  garnet.  These  are  so  artistically  formed 
that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  them.  We  aixi  told 
again  that  passengers  by  the  P.  and  O.  Compaiw’s 
steamers  are  often  taken  in  by  the  natives  at  Co¬ 
lombo,  with  blue  and  other  colored  stone  cut  in  fa¬ 
cets,  and  imported  from  Birmingham  as  doublets. 
False  pearls,  as  a  rule,  are  always  larger  than  real 
ones;  the  holes  which  in  real  pearls  are  drilled 
very  small  and  sharp,  in  mock  pearls  are  larger, 
and  have  a  black  edge.  Sham  pearls  arc  also 
much  lighter  than  real  ones,  and  much  more  brittle. 
There  is  a  trick,  too,  in  the  setting  of  gems  which  is 
worth  knowing.  When  jewels  are  set  “  open,”  the 
interior  of  the  setting  is  enamelled  or  painted,  to 
throw  a  tinge  of  color  into  the  gem ;  and  where  the 
diamond  is  in  question,  and  it  has  a  yellow  color, 
the  inside  of  the  setting  is  often  of  polished  silver  to 
correct  this  objectionable  color.  In  the  matter  of 
pearls  .again,  it  often  happens  that  these  are  some¬ 
what  diilertmt  in  color,  which  is  easily  perceptible 
when  viewed  separately.  But  when  strung  together 
they  so  reflect  the  light  one  upon  the  other,  that 
these  differences  of  tint  are  lost  The  mor,al  is, 
that  when  buying  a  pearl  necklace,  the  purchaser 
should  cut  the  string  and  examine  .each  bead  sepa- 
r.ately.  As  we  cannot  imagine  any  of  our  readers 
making  such  purchases  upon  their  own  judgment, 
this  advice  seems  quite  superfluous,  as  a  professed 
valuer  of  gems  would  be  pretty  certain  to  take  this 
precaution. 
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Among  the  many  families  ruined  by  the  various 
troubles  consequent  on  the  Irish  famine,  there  were 
few  whose  fall  called  forth  more  general  sympathy 
than  that  of  the  Ruckinghams  of  Moreland.  Ac¬ 
customed  as  people  grew  in  that  sad  time  to  those 
great  disasters,  —  those  social  deaths,  as  we  may 
count  them,  of  a  whole  race  together,  —  there  were 
few  who  did  not  feel  more  than  an  ordin.ary  pang 
on  seeing  in  the  fatal  lists  of  the  Encumbered  Es¬ 
tates  Court  the  n.^me  of  that  beautiful  caj>tlc,  known 
throughout  the  lanil  for  the  magnitude  of  the  efforts 
of  its  owner  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  ten¬ 
antry.  To  me  especially  the  shock  was  painful,  for 
in  my  position  of  governess  to  Mr.  R'lckinghiun’s 
youngest  daughter  I  had  learned  to  feel  a  most  sin¬ 
cere  attachment  to  the  whole  family.  When  dis¬ 
missed  about  a  year  previously  (with  lavish  recom¬ 


pense  for  my  services),  it  had  never  occurred  to  me 
as  possible  that  that  splendid  property  of  park  and 
wood,  cornfields  and  pastures,  could  be  seriously  em¬ 
barrassed.  Thus  it  proved,  however,  too  sadly.  Mr. 
Rockingham  was  observed  by  his  daughters  to  fall 
gradually  into  a  low  and  anxious  state  of  mind,  and 
to  uwlertake  several  journeys  of  whose  purport  they 
were  left  in  the  dark.  Still  no  warning  was  given 
them,  and  no  retrenchments  attempt  in  their 
household,  till  their  lather  caught  the  prevalent 
fever  in  one  of  his  tenant’s  cottages,  where  he  was 
visiting  the  sick.  Aggravating  the  disease  by  anxi¬ 
ety  of  mind  and  depression  of  spirits,  ^Ir.  IW'king- 
ham  soon  lay  at  the  ]>oint  of  death,  and  then  the 
terrible  truth  was  revealed.  Adela  and  Florence 
were  beggars.  There  was  little  chance  that,  when 
the  encumbrances  were  cleared  off,  the  sale  of  the 
estate  would  leave  any  residue  for  them,  and  this 
sale  was  now  inevitable.  A  few  months’  delay  took 
place;  but  at  last  all  was  accomplished,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  Rockingliam  property  was  found  to  be 
hopeless  and  complete. 

Those  who  have  never  grappled  with  poverty, 
who  have  never  known  the  meaning  of  the  curse, 
“  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shaft  thou  eat  bread 
until  thou  return  unto  the  ground,”  never  guess 
what  may  be  labor  cheerless  and  unremitting,  whose 
only  rest  must  be  the  grave.  Still  less  have  they 
dreamed  what  it  is  to  be  willing  to  work,  and  yet 
find  not  tlie  means  to  earn  that  bitter  bread.  Such 
people  may  talk  easily  of  beggary  and  ruin,  but  I 
knew  better ;  and  when  I  thought  of  the  weariness, 
anguish,  wearing  anxiety  I  had  endured  even  in  the 
profession  to  which  I  had  been  educated  from  child¬ 
hood,  I  asked  myself  how  such  troubles  could  be 
borne  by  those  proud  girft,  nurtured  in  all  the  hab¬ 
its  of  lavish  liberality  common  to  the  Anglo-Irish 
landed  gentry.  A  letter  which  I  %vrote  to  Miss 
Rockingham,  expressing  my  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
her  misfortune,  and  proffering  such  poor  services  as 
might  be  within  my  limited  powers,  brought  from 
her  an  answer,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy :  — 

“My  dear  old  Friend, — Your  letter  has  done 
me  good.  That  assurance  is  my  best  way  to  thank 
you  for  it.  When  we  meet  I  shall  tell  you  why 
your  words  awoke  other  feelings  than  those  called 
forth  by  the  numerous  condolences  of  our  connec¬ 
tions  and  acquaintances.  I  write  to  you  to-<lay  to 
beg  you  will  do  us  an  important  service,  and  it  is 
some  relief  to  me  in  my  desolation  to  know  how  ea¬ 
gerly  you  will  seize  the  opportunity  of  lightening  our 
difficulties.  Pray  procure  flir  us  the  two  very  clieap- 
est  rooms  to  be  let  in  Dublin  in  any  locality  not 
altogether  unfit  for  us  to  inhabit.  We  must  have 
two  rooms,  because  Florenc-e  and  I  have  resolved  to 
endeavor  to  sell  articles  of  millinery,  in  whose  manu¬ 
facture  we  think  we  shall  succeed  better  than  in 
plain  work  or  dressmaking,  of  which,  as  you  know, 
we  are  sadly  ignorant.  I  can  hardly  write  calmly 
of  such  things.  Only  think  of  my  darling,  splendid 
Florence —  I  must  not  think  of  this.  O,  dear 
friend,  how  little  did  we  dream  in  the  happy  years 
when  I  learned  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  moulding 
Florence  as  no  other  governess  could  have  done,  — 
that  instructions  so  much  humbler  than  those  you 
gave  her  would  ever  have  been  neeiled !  She  would 
reprove  me  if  she  saw  this  letter.  She  is  so  brave, 
so  calm,  —  almost  gay  at  some  moments.  I  have  no 
temptation  to  repine  for  my  own  sake,  for  any  other 
loss,  while  she  is  left  to  me,  but  for  her  sake  it  b  all 
very  bitter.  Write  to  me  when  you  have  secured 
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our  roouts  in  Dublin,  as  we  must  leave  R - im¬ 

mediately. 

“  Ever  yours  gratefully, 

“  Aokla  Kockingiiam.** 

To  this  letter  I  returned  in  a  few  days  the  follow- 
ing  reply:  — 

“  My  beloved  Miss  Rockingham, — You  judf^ 
me  riglitly  when  you  said  tliat  I  should  eagerly  seize 
the  opportunity  of  doing  you  the  smallest  service. 
Immediately  on  knowing  your  wishes  I  set  forth  in 
search  of  such  lodgings  as  might  suit  you,  but  was 
for  many  days  unsueeessfiil.  There  are  no  really 
cheap  apartments  on  this  side  of  the  town  except  in 
streets  you  could  not  inhabit.  I  have,  however,  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find  an  abode  for  you  which,  I 
think,  will  be  tor  many  reasoas  more  desirable  than 
such  a  lodging  as  that  of  wliich  you  spoke.  You  do 
not  know  Dublin  wry  well,  as  I  remember,  so  you 
are  probably  unacquainted  with  tins  old  (]uarter  of 
tlie  town  near  Dominick  Street.  It  consists  of  lai^ 
houses,  many  of  them  still  handsome  and  tenanted 
by  respectable  people,  others  much  dilapidated  and 
inhabited  only  by  paupers.  One  of  these  streets  is 
extremely  quiet,  having  no  thoroughfare,  and  the 
few  large  hoiL^es  of  which  it  is  composed  having  few 
occupants.  It  would  therefore  be  no  improper 
abode  for  you ;  and  when  I  found  that  the  whole  of 
voiir  great-grandfather’s  —  old  Lord  Galtimore’s  — 
bouse  was  to  be  let  for  less  than  such  rent  as  would 
procure  vou  two  re.spectable  rooms  on  the  south 
side  of  tlic  city,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  it  for 
you  for  the  next  year.  I  do  not  conceal  f.-om  you 
that  it  is  entindy  destitute  of  furniture,  and  that  the 
walls  and  ceilings  are  in  sad  condition  from  damp 
and  dirt;  but  such  as  it  is,  your  position  in  the 
house  will  be  far  preferable  to  any  you  could  obtain 
elsewliere  at  the  same  expense,  and  I  feel  confident 
vou  will  approve  my  choice.  The  old  woman  who 
bas  charge  of  the  house  lives  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  and  would  act  as  your  charwoman  if 
you  desired  it.  I  asked  her  how  it  chanced  that 
the  price  of  so  large  a  building  could  be  so  trifling, 
and  she  mutU'red  something  about  the  ^  quality  ’ 
having  left  this  part  of  the  town,  and  the  poor  being 
‘afeard  of  the  cowld  in  them  big  rooms.’  I  have 
some  suspicion,  however,  that  she  is  herself  ‘  afeard  ’ 
of  something  besides  the  cold,  for  she  made  great 
demur  about  entering  the  large  back  drawing-room, 
and  crossed  herself  vigorously  when  I  made  an  ob¬ 
servation  on  the  odd  appearance  of  an  old  looking- 
glass  still  on  the  walls,  from  which  nearly  all  the 
quicksilver  has  departed.  I  dare  say  you  will  see 
old  Lord  Galtimore  in  it  some  of  these  days !  Dear 
Miss  Rockingham,  I  am  trying  to  give  you  a  smile, 
but  my  heart  is  aching ;  1  have  so  much,  so  very 
much  to  say  to  you  about  yourself  and  my  de.ar, 
dear  pupil,  but  I  will  not  write  it  to-day.  Tell  me 
on  what  day  I  may  wait  for  you  at  the  railway  ter¬ 
minus  and  bring  you  to  S - Street.” 

A  fortnight  later  Adela  and  Florence  Rocking¬ 
ham  were  established  in  their  new  aliode.  At  first 
they  hardly  perceived  or  understood  the  nature  of 
the  life  they  were  preparing  to  lead.  Florence 
made  immense  efforts  to  si'om  amused  with  the  new 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  She  led 
Adela  through  the  desolate  rooms,  debating  with 
moc^k  earnestness  which  of  them  should  be  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  their  guests  and  which  to  their 
boudoir,  library,  and  billiard-room.  The  front  par¬ 
lor  of  tbe  house  was  of  comparatively  small  dimen¬ 


sions  and  tolerably  clean  and  cheerful ;  this  there¬ 
fore  they  agreed  should  be  the  show-room  for  their 
millinery.  Behind  it  was  a  v.ast  dining-room, 
gloomy  and  dreary  beyond  description,  with  its 
leather  hangings  tom  to  strijis  on  the  walls,  and  its 
ipeat  black  marble  mantle-piece  all  disjointed  and 
falling  to  pieces.  On  the  first  floor  were  four  rooms, 
three  of  inoilerate  size,  the  fourth  of  the  same  di¬ 
mensions  as  the  dining-room.  Tliis  had  formerly 
been  the  state  drawing-room,  and  in  it  yet  rtmiained 
two  articles  of  furniture  recalling  its  ancient  splen¬ 
dor.  In  the  central  panel  of  the  four  windows 
which  occupied  its  length  there  sto<xl  wh.at  had 
once  been  a  magnificent  buhl  pier-table,  and  over 
it  a  mirror  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  of  which  1  had 
taken  notice  on  first  seeing  tlie  room.  Nearly  all 
the  brass  had  been  stripjied  off  the  table,  and  tlie 
gilt  locks  taken  from  its  numerous  ilrawers  and 
openings,  but  it  was  so  firmly  fixed  lioth  to  the  wall 
and  floor,  and  was  of  such  miu«ive  proportions,  that 
no  one  had  been  at  the  trouble  of  removing  it.  The 
looking-glass  —  as  was  the  fashion  in  Ireland  in  the 
last  century  —  was  intersected  in  all  directions  by 
wreaths  of  flowers  in  carved  wood,  but  from  tliesc 
the  gilding  had  nearly  all  departed.  On  the  sum¬ 
mit  were  the  shield  and  coronet  of  the  House  of 
Galtimore,  which  had  become  extinct  on  the  death 
of  the  last  lord,  whose  only  daughter  was  the  grand¬ 
mother  of  Adela  and  Florence. 

“  See,”  said  Florence,  gayly,  as  they  were  wander¬ 
ing  through  the  rooms,  and  examining  this  solitary 
piece  of  furniture,  —  “see,  Ady!  Tliere  is  our  own 
dear  old  saltier  between  the  four  lions  which  we 
bear  on  our  second  and  third  ijiiarters  —  I  have  it 
here  on  the  ring  you  gave  me.  Why,  we  are  quite 
at  home,  are  we  not,  with  our  own  shield  over  our 
looking.^lass  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Adela,  with  that  pride  of  birth  which 
alwaj’s  increases  with  the  loss  of  worldly  wealth, — 
“  yes,  we  are  tlie  only  family  entitled  to  quarter  the 
Galtimore  arms,  and  they  are  as  old,  it  is  said,  as 
Sir  Hugh  de  Morbihan,  from  whom  their  name  of 
Malvern  was  corrupted.  By  the  way,  do  you  recol¬ 
lect  that  curious  story  of  the  curse  on  the  first  Prot¬ 
estant  Earl  of  Galtimore  V  ” 

I  am  afraid  that  in  her  heart  Florence  knew  the 
whole  matter  as  well  as  Adela ;  but  seeing  her  sister 
brighUm  up  a  little  in  speaking,  she  answered, — 

“  What  was  the  curse  ekactly  ?  Was  it  not  in 
consequence  of  great-great-grandpapa  Galty  getting 
possession  of  some  lands  belonging  to  a  nunnery?” 

“  They  say  so ;  and  then  the  Abbess  gave  him  the 
most  horrible  curse,  with  liell,  book,  and  candle. 
She  said :  ‘  You  have  left  us  no  peace  in  the  clois¬ 
ter,  and  you  shall  have  no  peace  in  your  bed,  and 
no  peace  in  your  grave ;  vou  nor  yours  till  the  judg¬ 
ment-day.  Wicked  shall  the  Malvenis  live,  and 
wicked  shall  they  die,  till  their  lands  lie  given  to 
others,  and  their  wealth  lost,  and  their  name  for¬ 
gotten.’  ” 

“  That  was  a  Christian-like  sort  of  a  curse,  cer¬ 
tainly,”  said  Florence ;  “  and  as  strange  as  any  of 
those  of  the  Barnwells  or  Kavanaghs.” 

“  The  etranpe  thing,”  said  Adela,  unconsciously 
suiting  her  voice,  “  was,  that  it  was  said  the  Mal- 
verns  never  did  sleep  like  other  people.  They  u.<H‘d 
to  spend  the  whole  night  in  the  routs  and  card-par¬ 
ties  then  in  fashion,  and  never  went  to  bed  till  day¬ 
light.” 

“  Of  course,  then,”  said  I,  “they  «lid  not  live  very 
long,  and  so  had  an  opportunity  of  soon  trying  the 
second  part  of  the  curse.” 
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“No.  T1  le  last  Lord  Galtimoru  died  at  thirty,  I 
leaving  all  his  property  to  his  wife,  —  a  taiuous  old 
lady  in  the  traditions  of  Dublin.  She  was  hersell’ 
one  of  the  Malvems,  first  cousin  of  her  husband. 
CM'  course  l^onl  Galtiinorc  expected  her  to  leave 
the  estaU-8  to  tlieir  only  eliild,  Lady  Florence ;  but 
she  dill  nothing  of  the  kind.  As  soon  as  ever  Ijady 
Florence  was  grown  up,  Lady  Galtiuiore  married 
her  olf  hand  to  our  grandfather,  who  it  seems  was 
too  much  in  love  to  make  any  stir,  at  the  moment 
about  settlements.” 

“  Well,  what  happened  ?  ”  said  Adela,  half-listen¬ 
ing,  half,  like;  her  sister,  feigning  to  talk. 

“  Why,  Liidy  Galtimore  lived  on  and  on  beyond 
all  tlieir  lives,  and  in  the  most  extravagant  wa^, 
even  for  those  extravagant  times,  driving  always  in 
her  coach  and  si.x,  with  outriders,  and  going  to  the 
Castle  in  the  most  magnificent  diamonds  that  were 
ever  seen  in  Dublin.  It  was  said  she  sold  two  es¬ 
tates  in  the  north  to  buy  them,  not  content  with  the 
old  Malvern  jewels.  When  she  died  at  last  our 
grandtather  and  grandmother  were  both  dead,  and 
our  poor  father  a  minor ;  there  was  nobody  to  look 
alter  his  elaints  on  the  Galtimore  proiierty.  All  the 
lands  were  sold  long  before  by  the  old  lady,  and  this 
liousc  went  to  pay  her  debts.  I  have  heard  our 
father  say  he  often  wondered  what  had  become  of 
the  diamonds.  They  could  hanlly  have  been  sold 
with  the  furniture ;  but  the  e.xeeutors  were  not  very 
triLstworthy  people,  and  he  could  never  obtain  any 
iniorniation  on  the  subject.” 

“  I  dare  say  he  did  not  try  very  hard.  It  was  not 
in  his  line,  poor  dear  father !  ” 

“  No,  not  at  all.  Let  as  come  out  of  this  cold 
room,  darling,  and  settle  ourselves  in  our  bedroom 
up  stairs  as  well  as  we  can  for  the  evening.” 

Tlie  ajiartinent  the  sisters  had  chosen  for  them¬ 
selves  was  a  small  one  over  one  end  of  the  great 
drawing-room.  They  had  procured  a  pretty  bed 
and  a  few  chairs  and  tables.  On  the  latter  lay  so 
many  little  elegant  articles  of  their  toilet  and  writing 
materials  with  which  they  had  not  thought  of  p.art- 
ing,  that,  with  the  addition  of  several  pictures  on  the 
walls,  the  room  looked  almost  suitable  to  its  occu¬ 
pants.  They  had  taken  their  evening  meal  in  their 
show-room  on  the  lower  floor,  so  they  sat  together 
at  some  work  for  which  I  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  procure  an  order.  At  last  Adda  said,  — 

“  Now,  Florence  dearest,  do  go  to  bed.  You  have 
done  ipiite  enough  to-night,  and  it  must  be  past 
eleven  o’clock.” 

“  Are  you  coming  to  bed,  my  Ady  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  of  course,  by  and  by.  Fold  up  that  cloak 
at  once,  now  darling,  and  brush  your  hair.” 

“  Now,  Adela,  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  that  I  will 
never  finish  my  work  at  night  till  you  finish  yours ; 
so  take  your  choice,  —  come  to  bed  with  me,  or  I 
sit  up  with  you.” 

“  Dear  Florence,  pray  don’t  be  obstinate.  You 
know  we  must  get  on  pretty  fast  with  our  work  if  it 
is  to  pay  us  at  all.  I  could  not  sleep  if  I  went  to 
bed,  so  1  may  as  well  sit  up  a  little  while  longer ; 
but  your  eyes  look  cmito  heavy.  Do  go  to  lied,” 

“Not  I,  Adela.  You  would  sit  up  till  three  if  I 
left  you ;  so  we  will  both  sit  up  till  one,  and  that  will 
come  to  the  same.” 

The  hours  pa.s.sid  on.  Tlie  fire,  which  on  that 
late  autumn  night,  and  in  that  long  deserted  house, 
had  lieen  indisfKinsable,  had  burnt  down  in  the  nasty 
graU',  and  the  last  sounds  of  footsteps  had  long  died 
away  in  the  stn'et,  when  the  sisters,  hearing  a  dis¬ 
tant  clock  striking  an  hour  after  midnight,  at  last 


put  aside  their  work,  and  prepared  for  slc-ep.  'Tlicre 
are  few  things  in  the  world,  to  my  tliinking,  more 
beautiful  than  that  “  going  to  bed  ”  of  two  loving 
sisters.  Coleridge  brings  before  us  a  pretty  vision 
of  Chiistabel, — 

“  Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  nndre.v. 

And  lay  duwii  in  her  loveliness"; 
but  it  is  far  jirettier  to  watch  two  delicate  young 
creatures  giving  to  one  another  the  little  services 
which  are  pleasures  to  each  to  give  and  to  receive, 
—  the  services  which  are  caresses.  This  was  almost 
the  first  night  in  which  Adela  and  Florence  had  dis¬ 
pensed  with  the  attendance  of  a  maid ;  and  Florence, 
as  usual,  tried  to  turn  all  her  difllcultics  into  jest, 
declaring  that  pins  and  strings  had  entered  into  a 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  her. 

“  Now,  Flo,”  said  her  sister,  “  I  am  not  going  to 
allow  you  to  tear  out  all  your  hair  in  that  manner. 
Give  me  the  brush,  and  I  will  do  it  for  you.” 

“  O,  thank  you,  Adela ;  that  will  Ui  so  nice ! 
Dear  me,  how  mueh  pleasanter  it  is  to  feel  your 
cool  soft  hand  on  my  head  than  poor  Thornton’s 
hard  one.”  And  Florence  contrivt;d  to  bring  the 
said  hand  into  juxtaposition  with  her  lips  instead 
of  her  head,  and  Adela  found  her  attitude  very  con¬ 
venient  for  kissing  Florence’s  forehead,  and  so  the 
hair-dressing  was  forgotten  as  the  two  orphans  flung 
themselves  into  each  other’s  arms,  and  clung  to¬ 
gether,  mingling  tcara  and  kisses.  Tlicn  they 
calmed  each  one  the  other  very  gently  and  ten¬ 
derly,  and  knelt  down  close  tigcther  by  their  little 
bed.  Silently  they  rose  at  length,  and  having  e.x- 
tlnguished  the  light,  lay  down,  nestled  into  each 
other’s  arms,  and  were  soon  asleep. 

About  an  hour  had  elajised,  when  Adela  was 
awakened  by  sounds  for  which,  in  her  state  of 
fatigue  and  half-unconsciousness,  she  was  quite  un¬ 
able  to  account.  She  had  lieen  drcaniing  tliat  she 
was  still  at  Moreland,  and  that  the  rooms  were  filled 
with  guests  as  on  the  occasions  of  their  old  recep¬ 
tions.  When  she  awoke  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
same  sounds  of  conversation  and  laughter  were  in 
her  ears.  She  sat  up  in  bed,  {lainfully  recalling, 
amid  the  darkness,  in  how  different  a  home  she  was 
now  placed  from  that  to  which  the  blessed  jiower  of 
dreams  had  recalled  her.  Tlicrc  could  be  no  doubt 
of  it ;  there  were  sounds  in  the  housi%  and  they  jiro- 
ceeded  from  the  room  below  them.  It  is  true  they 
were  not  of  an  alarming  nature,  as  they  wero,  as  I 
have  s.aid,  just  such  as  might  be  heard  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  a  party  of  well-bred  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  As  she  listened,  Adela  was  sure  she 
could  distinguish  in  particular  one  manly  voice  with 
a  peculiarly  deep  and  unpleasant  tone,  and  also  at 
intervals  one  sharp  and  treble,  like  that  of  an  old 
woman.  It  was  a  terrible  discovery  for  the  poor 
solitciry  girls,  that  there  should  be  unknown  persons 
in  their  house  at  night  They  had  wished  to  engage 
the  old  woman  who  had  hail  charge  of  it  to  sleep 
down  stairs  as  some  proU‘ction,  but  she  demanded 
so  large  a  remuneration  for  the  service,  that  they 
had  been  obliged  to  dispense  with  it,  and  trast  the 
protection  of  their  house  to  the  excellent  police  of 
Dublin.  Now,  however,  it  seemed  evident  that  a 
nuinlier  of  people  had  in  some  manner  effci'ted  an 
entrance  to  it.  Strange  to  say,  however,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  evidence  of  her  own  cars,  Adela  did 
not  feel  quite  convinced.  There  were  sounds,  it  is 
true,  and  they  were  those  of  voices ;  but  there  was 
something  in  them  which  inspired  her  with  a  sense 
of  vague  terror,  very  different  from  that  she  would 
have  fblt  at  the  distinct  voice  of  housebreakers,  were 
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there  never  so  much  positive  danger  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  them.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty  and 
fear,  she  turned  instinctively  to  waken  her  sister,  but 
she  could  hear  in  the  darkness  Florence’s  gentle  res¬ 
piration,  and  the  ann  which  had  been  round  her 
own  neck  lay  so  still,  that  she  hesitated  for  a  moment 
to  disturb  the  rest  the  poor  child  required  so  much. 
During  this  pause,  a  change  occurred  in  the  sounds 
she  had  beam  in  the  room  below.  The  door  seemed 
to  be  flung  open,  a  single  voice  pronounced  some 
word  or  two,  and  then  there  seemed  a  movement, 
and  she  heard  many  steps  on  the  stairs.  Could  they 
be  ascending  ?  Adela’s  heart  stood  still  with  terror, 
while  every  nerve  was  strained  to  catch  the  sounds. 
No;  they  were  not  approaching,  they  were  going 
down  stairs.  Then  there  was  a  distant  door  shut, 
and  the  sounds  became  so  feeble,  she  could  hardly 
hear  them  at  all.  “  They  are  in  the  dining-room,” 
said  she  to  herself.  “  Slerciful  heaven  1  who  are  in 
it  ?  What  can  all  this  mean  ?  ”  Tlie  temptation  to 
waken  her  sister  was  so  great,  that  only  a  mind  as 
strong  as  that  of  Adela’s  could  have  resisted  it ;  but 
she  reflected,  that  of  whatever  nature  the  sounds 
might  be,  Florence’s  knowledge  of  them  could  do  no 
good,  and  would  inevitably  terribly  excite  i.er,  at  a 
time  when  she  greatly  required  that  her  nerves 
should  be  calmed.  If  there  were  robbers  in  the 
house,  it  was  probably  the  safest  thing  the  sisters 
could  do  to  remain  as  if  a.sleep.  Exercising  then  an 
immense  eflbrt  over  herself,  Adcla  remained  quiet 
for  several  hours,  during  which  the  sounds  occasion¬ 
ally  rose  a  little.  At  last,  just  before  the  dawn, 
there  w.is  one,  thrice  rt^peated,  which  seemed  to  the 
terrified  listener  something  between  a  cheer  and  a 
yell  of  sudden  agony.  Tlien  all  was  silent. 

When  the  sun  was  up,  Adela  rose  from  her  bed, 
leaving  Florence  still  sleeping,  and  stole  fearfully 
down  the  staifs.  t)tten  in  her  descent  did  she  pause 
and  listen,  but  not  the  slightest  noise  met  her  ear ; 
and  gaining  counage  from  the  growing  daylight,  she 
at  last  turned  to  look  into  the  great  drawing-room 
itself,  whence  the  mysterious  sounds  had  first  pro¬ 
ceeded.  Everything  was  prt'cisely  as  she  had  left 
it  Tlio  one  window  which  Florence  had  partially 
opened  was  in  the  same  state,  and  the  other  three 
closed  and  barred.  “  Perhaps,”  thought  Adela, 
“  the  robbers  may  have  entered  through  that  win¬ 
dow  by  a  ladder.”  It  was  not  .so ;  the  sash  had  been 
long  ago  pasted  down,  and  had  evidently  remained 
unopened  for  years.  An  examination  of  the  rooms 
below  was  equally  fruitless,  and  the  hall  door  and 
back  door  seemed  both  perfectly  secure.  Utterly 
unable  to  solve  the  mystery,  and  having  many  other 
aarcs  claiming  her  attention.  Miss  Rockingham  dis¬ 
missed  the  subject  from  her  mind  for  the  moment, 
resolving  to  cousult  me  upon  it  as  soon  as  she  could 
do  so  without  exciting  Florence’s  attention. 

'The  days  and  weeks  which  followed  this  event 
left  little  leisure  to  recur  to  the  consideration  of  it. 
Though  the  two  sisters  worked  with  an  industry  and 
perseverance  which  soon  left  its  traces  on  their  fad¬ 
ing  cheeks  and  heavy  eyes,  yet  they  were  so  unac¬ 
customed  to  all  the  arts  of  the  jKxir,  that  their  in¬ 
comings  always  fell  far  short  of  their  expenditure. 
One  after  another  each  little  luxury  was  dispensed 
with.  Day  by  day,  when  I  was  able  to  visit  them, 
I  watched  with  an  aching  heart  the  disappearance 
of  the  few  little  relics  of  former  wealth  and  elegance 
which  they  had  preserved  in  the  general  wreck. 
'Their  bedroom  had  never  a  fire  in  it  now,  though 
the  weather  was  miserably  cold ;  the  toilet-table  had 


no  more  ornaments ;  the  last  brooch  and  ring  had 
disappeared  from  their  own  dross.  One  w-eek  I 
missed  their  father’s  writing-desk,  the  next  their 
mother’s  Indian  work-box  was  no  longer  to  be  seen, 
and  after  that  I  found  that  they  seemed  not  to  wish 
me  to  go  into  their  bedroom ;  and  I  understood  the 
reason  when  I  saw  at  a  picture-dealer’s  the  beauti- 
fid  portraits  of  their  parents,  with  which  they  had 

arted  last  of  all.  It  was  a  heart-breaking  business. 

took  on  myself  to  write  to  two  or  three  of  their 
friends,  telling  them  the  condition  to  which  they  were 
reduced ;  but  one  was  absent  on  the  Continent,  an¬ 
other  never  answered  my  letter,  a  third  was  himself 
ruined.  One  only,  and  she  a  lady  of  small  fortune, 
responded  to  my  appeal  by  sending  to  Adela  anony¬ 
mously  a  ten-pound  note.  It  happened  to  arrive 
while  I  was  sitting  with  them ;  and  when  the  sisters 
saw  the  money  they  both  burst  into  hj-sterical  tears, 
from  which  I  had  great  difficulty  to  calm  them. 
From  this  time  things  went  rather  better.  'Tliey 
had  sufficient  work,  though  but  poorly  paid,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  ten  pounds,  they  contrived  to 
pass  through  the  spring  and  summer.  But  O,  how 
altered  they  were!  so  thin,  so  pale,  so  stooping! 
There  were  gray  hairs  among  Adela’s  chestnut 
bands,  and  Florence’s  eyes  looked  dim  and  sunken, 
and  her  ringing  laugh,  once  as  frequent  as  the  song 
of  her  bird,  grew  so  rare,  it  startled  me  when  1 
heard  it.  It  was  a  most  unhappy  thing  that  the 
poor  girls  had  no  relations  or  connections  who  could 
or  would  help  them,  even  so  far  as  to  ask  them  to 
their  houses  for  a  few  days.  'Tlie  whole  hot  sum¬ 
mer  passed  away,  and  they  seemed  to  droop  more 
and  more  for  want  of  air  and  rest ;  and  when  the ' 
autumn  came,  and  there  were  few  people  in  town, 
their  work  grew  slack,  and  absolute  want  stared 
them  in  the  wee  when  they  were  less  than  ever  able 
to  cope  with  it. 

One  day  I  knocked  at  their  house,  bringing  with 
me  a  few  of  the  little  lu.xurics  which  my  own  poverty 
permitted  me  to  offer.  Florence  opened  the  door, 
and,  bringing  me  into  the  work-room,  said :  “  Don’t 
go  up  stairs  yet.  Adela  is  not  very  well,  I  made 
her  stay  in  bed;  it  is  nothing  but  a  cold.  You 
shall  see  her  by  and  by,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing.” 

“  Dear  child,”  said  I,  “  don’t  be  so  agitated.  How 
pale  you  are !  Sit  down ;  I  will  stay  as  long  as  you 
like.” 

“  O  Mrs.  L - ,  you  don’t  know,  you  cannot 

think  what  has  happened !  This  horrible  house !  I 
dare  not  stay  in  it !  And  yet  we  must  starve  or  go 
to  the  poor-house  if  we  leave  it.  O,  it  is  so  very, 
very  dreadful !  It  is  no  matter  for  me,  I  am  strong, 
jfou  know ;  but  Adela  —  nobody  knows  what  Adela 
IS,  what  an  angel  of  God  she  has  bi'cn  through  all 
this  year  of  misery.  O  that  lie  would  let  me  die 
and  save  her  from  all  this  agony  !  ” 

Poor  Florence  laid  her  head  upon  the  table,  and 
her  whole  frame  shook  with  the  violence  of  her  burst 
of  grief.  I  was  greatly  alarmed,  but  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  pacifying  her  a  little,  and  induced  her  to 
give  me,  though  somewhat  incoherently,  the  follow¬ 
ing  account. 

“  We  went  to  bed  rather  early  last  night ;  Adela 
was  not  well,  and  I  persuaded  her  to  do  so.  She  fell 
into  a  heavy  sleep ;  and  then,  as  there  was  a  great 

piece  to  be  finished  of  that  work  which  Miss  G - 

insisted  should  be  ready  Unlay,  I  got  up  again  and 
stole  down  here  to  do  it.  Of  course  I  lighted  only 
one  candle,  and  that  was  the  reason,  I  suppose,  why 
I  grew  80  nervous,  besides  being  very  cold ;  but  I 
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kept  niy  eyes  from  looking  about  the  room,  and  I 
went  on,  though  I  got  worse  and  fancied  all  sorts  of  ] 
things  coming  about  me.  At  last,  it  was  no  fancy 
at  all,  I  most  distinctly  heard  a  noise  in  the  rooms 
overhead  It  was  not  in  the  one  over  this,  but  in 
the  great  drawing-room  over  the  dining-room.  I 
heard  first  one  sharp,  querulous  sort  of  voice,  and 
then  a  whole  set  of  other  voices,  among  them  one 
deep  one,  like  the  deepest  organ.*” 

“  Nonsen.se,  dear  Miss  Florence,  it  was  all  your 
nervous  imagination.”? 

Adela  had  confided  to  me  in  private  what  she 
had  heard,  but  had  never  told  Florence,  and  I  was 
horror-stricken  at  the  similarity  of  their  stories. 

“No,  no,  Mrs.  L - ,”  went  on  Florence,  with 

increased  vehemence,  “it  was  no  imagination,  I 
heard  the  voices  as  I  hear  yours.  I  could  not  stir, 
my  heart  stood  still ;  I  sat  there  I  don’t  know  how 
long  listening  to  them.  I  would  have  given  the  whole 
world  to  have  been  with  Adela,  but  I  dared  not  pa^s 
up  the  stairs.  At  last,  you  won’t  believe  me,  but  it 
is  true,  I  heard  steps  on  the  stairs  —  a  great  many 
steps  —  as  if  forty  or  fifty  people  were  coming  down 
and  talking  all  the  time.  I  think  I  fainted ;  I  ex- 

Eected  tliein  to  come  into  this  room ;  and  I  don’t 
now  what  happened  till  I  heard  them  in  the  din¬ 
ing-room.  Yes,  there  !  through  those  folding  doors  I 
I  tell  you  I  heard  them.  Tliere  were  voices  of  men 
and  women  talking  and  laughing.  O,  such  awful, 
hollow,  bitter  sort  of  laughs ;  it  made  my  blood  run 
cold;  and  then  there  were  noises  of  glassi's,  as  if 
they  were  feasting.  Aiul  this  went  on,  went  on,  so 
long,  I  thought  I  had  gone  mad  as  I  sat  listening. 
At  last  there  were  three  hideous  sounds  I  cannot 
describe,  and  tlien  it  was  all  silence.  What  could 
it  all  be  ?  Wliat  do  you  think  it  w.as  'I  ” 

“  It  was  all  your  poor  overworked  brain,  dear 
Miss  Florence.  I  hope  you  did  not  tell  Miss  Rock¬ 
ingham.” 

“  Why,  when  I  was  at  last  able  to  run  up  stairs,  I 
found  her  still  asleep,  so  I  thought  I  would  wait  till 
I  could  tell  you.” 

“  You  did  very  wisely.  It  must  bo  all  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  but  you  are  not  able  to  endure  these  lonely 
vigils,  dear  young  huly.  Allow  me  to  come  and  sit 
up  for  a  few  nights  with  you,  till  your  nerves  are 

calmed.  I  am  sure  Lady  F - will  allow  me  to 

walk  over  when  my  pupils  are  gone  to  bed,  and  to 

return  to  F - House  in  the  morning.” 

Poor  Florence  tried  to  decline  my  ofl’er,  but  it 
was  too  evidently  needed ;  and  we  parted  with  the 
understanding  that  I  would,  if  possible,  return  at 
eleven  o’clock  and  share  the  apartment  of  the  sis¬ 
ters  for  the  night,  taking  our  turns  to  rest  and  work. 

By  a  chance,  which  at  the  time  seemed  most  un¬ 
fortunate,  one  of  my  pupils  gave  herself  a  severe 
sprain  tliat  evening,  ami  as  slie  lay  moaning  and 
fevered  in  bed  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
leave  her.  Her  mother  had  gone  out  to  a  dinner 
and  ball  at  the  Castle,  and  was  not  likely  to  return 
till  tlmic  or  four  o’clock,  so  that  I  was  compelled  U 
send  for  the  family  physician  myself,  ami  remain 
beside  tlie  poor  little  siiflTerer  till  she  fell  asleep  at 
dawn.  Full  of  anxiety  for  the  const'quences  of  an¬ 
other  solitary  night  to  the  Rockinghams,  I  hurried, 
as  soon  as  possible,  across  the  town  to  their  house. 
Florence  met  me  at  the  door,  her  large  eyes  glitter¬ 
ing,  her  hand  trembling  with  excitement  as  she  led 
me  up  stairs. 

“  O  Mi-s.  Jj - !  It  is  true !  There  arc  beings — 

God  knows  what  they  are  —  in  this  house.  Adela 
and  1  both  saw  them.” 


“  You  saw  them  9  ” 

“  Yes,  yes.  Come  in  here.  Come  down,  Ada.” 
She  called  to  her  sister  as  she  pulled  me  into  the 
great  dining-room.  The  shutters  of  this  vast  apart¬ 
ment  were  mostly  closed,  only  where  one  or  two  of 
the  hinges  had  broken  and  the  boards  fallen  away ; 
the  dull,  yellow  light  of  the  winter  morning  entered 
and  displayed  the  dreary  tom  hangings  on  the  walls, 
and  the  bare  floor  jiierced  in  every  direction  by  the 
rats.  Just  as  we  entered,  the  slight  concussion  of 
our  steps  caused  the  final  giving  way  of  one  of  the 
large  black  marble  slabs  in  the  ruined  mantle-piece, 
and  it  tell  to  the  ground  with  a  shock  and  a  rever¬ 
beration  which  caused  poor  Florence  to  scream  with 
terror,  and  even  shook  my  nerves  almost  beyond 
control.  Adela  mshed  in  at  the  moment. 

“  Merciful  God  !  what  has  happened  V  Florence, 
my  life,  are  you  hurt  ?  ” 

It  was  touching  to  see  the  poor  desolate  children 
cling  to  one  another,  and  at  last  find  calmness  in 
each  other’s  amis.  By  degrees  I  led  them  to  de¬ 
scribe  to  me  the  events  of  the  night,  for  their  ter¬ 
rors,  if  unreal,  could  only  be  dispelled  by  examina¬ 
tion  ;  and,  if  real,  some  steps  must  be  instantly 
taken  to  relieve  them  from  such  a  position.  But 
what  did  I  mean  by  “  real  ”  i* 

“  We  both  sat  up,”  said  Adela,  “  in  our  bedroom, 
expecting  you  to  come  every  moment,  and  getting 
on  meantime  with  our  work.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  night  we  bc'gan  to  hear  sounds  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  below.  Then  Florence  told  me  that  she 
had  heanl  them  the  night  before,  just  the  same  as  I 
told  you  I  had  done  when  we  first  eame  here.  It 
was  very  awful ;  but  as  we  were  together,  and  the 
noises  had  never  come  anywhere  but  in  those  two 
rooms  and  on  the  stairs,  we  bore  it  as  well  as  we 
could.  Only  there  was  one  shrill  woman’s  voice 
which,  whenever  we  heard  it,  made  me  turn  sick 
with  horror.  I  cannot  describe  it.”  And  Adela 
hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief. 

“  They  went  down,”  said  Florence,  “  as  before,  to 
supper,  and  then  the  sounds  grew  faint  All  this 
time  the  night  was  passing,  and  we  could  not  think 
why  you  did  not  come.  At  last  I  fancied  I  heard 
your  ring  at  the  hall  door,  but  the  distance  is  so 
great  I  could  not  be  sure,  and  there  were  those  fear- 
fiil  noises,  like  jingling  glasses,  from  time  to  time,  in 
this  dining-room,  which  I  might  have  mistaken  for 
your  bell.” 

“  Florence  wanted  to  come  down  to  open  the  door 
to  you,”  said  Adela ;  “  but  it  was  more  than  I  could 
bear  while  tliose  noLses  went  on.  At  last  there  were 
three  hideous  sounds,  such  as  there  always  are  at  the 
end,  and  then  all  was  silent.  After  some  time  we 
took  our  candle  and  went  down  to  open  the  door  in 
case  you  were  there.  Of  course  we  were  frightened, 
going  down  stairs,  and  stopped  at  the  landings  to  let 
our  candle  light  below  us  as  far  as  it  could,  but  we 
heard  or  saw  nothing  till  we  eame  to  the  door  of 
the  great  drawing-room,  which  was  standing  open 
quite  wide.  I  knew  I  had  closwl  it  when  we  went  to 
bed,  and  we  lioth  stood  before  it,  trembling,  afraid 
either  to  go  in  or  to  go  down  past  it,  when  there 
might  be  some  one  there  who  might  come  out  after 
us.  At  last  I  thought,  ‘  Well,  we  are  in  Goil’s  hands, 
though  we  seem  so  desoLate’;  and  I  resolved  I  would 
go  into  the  room  at  any  cost,  and  see  if  we  could 
find  out  any  clew  to  this  horrible  mystery  which  will 
drive  iw  out  to  starvation.  Flort'nce  would  not  let 
me  go  alone,  so  we  went  in  arm  in  arm,  lioth  hold¬ 
ing  the  candle.  At  first  we  did  not  see  anything 
different  from  usual ;  but  when  we  were  half-way 
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down  the  room  we  saw,  there,  in  the  looking-glass 
in  the  centre  pier — ” 

“  You  know  that  great  hideous  tarnished  mir¬ 
ror!  ”  cried  Florence,  her  lips  white  with  tear  at 
the  recollection. 

I  nodded,  and  Adela  went  on :  — 

“  There  was  something  rellected  in  that  mirror  — 
not  us,  we  were  not  yet  opposite  to  it.  But  dull  as 
it  was,  and  half  spoiled  for  want  of  the  quicksilver, 
tliere  was  no  mistake  —  something  was  moving  aiul 
nodding,  as  it  were,  before  it.  Whether  there  was 
anything  between  us  and  the  glass  to'  throw  such  a 
rejection  we  never  looked,  for  once  we  had  seen  the 
thing  in  the  gla-ss,  we  could  not  take  our  eyes  off  it. 
There  was  scarlet  and  gold  and  feathers,  and  some¬ 
thing  dazzliiigly  brilliant  among  them,  till  at  last 
we  made  out  clearly  enough  the  terrible  thing  it 
was.  It  was  a  dead  old  woman’s  face  surrounded 
W  some  gaudy  head-dress,  and  loaded  with  jewels. 
The  face  !  O  that  horrible  face  1  It  was  (juite  that 
of  a  corjise,  wan  and  drawn,  and  the  eves  dead ;  but 
the  cheeks  were  rouged,  and  it  had  black  curls  and 
black  eyebrows,  as  if  they  were  false,  and  great 
white  teeth  in  the  fallen  jaws.  I  thought  1  should 
have  gone  imwl  with  terror.” 

“  So  did  I,”  said  Florence ;  “  1  tore  poor  Ada’s 
arm,  clutching  it.  But  at  last  the  horrible  creature 
seemed  to  finish  looking  and  nodiling  at  herself  in 
the  glass,  and  she  began  to  take  off  all  the  diamonds 
which  were  in  her  he.ul-dress  and  round  her  fright¬ 
ful  neck,  till  they  lay  in  a  heap  on  the  table.  Aaid 
then  —  tlien  —  ’* 

“  She  turned  round  as  if  to  look  if  any  one  saw 
her ;  and  in  our  agony  we  dropjied  the  candle,  and 
both  of  us  nished  out  the  room,  and  Florence  hit 
her  head  against  the  door,  in  the  dark,  and  1  hardly 
know  what  liappened  till  we  were  up  stairs  in  our 
own  room  ;  but  I  tliought  I  heard  a  sharp,  angry 
cry,  jast  in  that  same  shrill  voice  which  terrified  me 
before.  Tiie  cold  gray  dawn  was  coming  on,  and  I 
had  to  bathe  jioor  Florence’s  head,  and  we  stayed 
there  till  we  heard  you  just  now  at  the  hall  door.” 

What  I  felt  at  the  recital  of  this  strange  story  it 
is  nce  lle.ss  to  say.  Summoning  all  my  courage,  I 
said  at  last, — 

“  My  dear  young  ladies,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
that  there  are  not  in  this  world  mysteries  of  the  aw¬ 
ful  kind  at  which  this  vision  of  yours  seems  to  point ; 
but  at  least  you  have  always  agreed  with  me,  dear 
Miss  Rockingham,  that  it  is  far  less  likely  the  dead 
can  appear  in  such  forms,  than  that  our  brains 
should  be  deceived  into  fancying  we  see  them.  You 
know  you  are  both  quite  ill  from  excitement  at  this 
moment,  and  the  state  you  are  in  would  be  precisely 
that  in  which  visions  are  formed.  Be  assured  that 
that  hideous  old  glass  reflected  your  own  fears,  and 
nothing  else.  Let  us  go  into  the  room  and  examine 
everything,  and  let  in  the  sunlight  and  gooil  air, 
and  I  dare  say  you  will  be  satisfied  that  I  am  right” 

The  sisters  listened  to  me  with  the  kindly  defer¬ 
ence  they  always  showed  to  my  opinion,  but  evi¬ 
dently  remaineil  quite  unshaken  in  the  belief  of  the 
reality  of  the  apparition  they  had  witnes.scd.  At 
last,  however,  I  persuaded  them  to  accompany  me 
into  the  drc'aded  apartment.  It  was  dark,  the  shut¬ 
ters  being  le.«s  broken  than  in  the  dining-room,  and 
it  took  us  both  time  and  courage  to  wait  to  open 
them,  and  then  to  throw  up  one  or  two  of  the  rusty 
s.asho8.  Till  this  was  done,  I  had  felt  oppressed  by 
the  odor  of  the  nmm.  It  might  lie  merely  damp, 
but  I  could  not  resist  the  association  of  ideas  that 
connected  it  rather  with 


“The  smell,  cold,  oppressive,  nnd  dsiik, 

Sent  through  the  j^res  of  the  coflSn  plank.” 

We  turned  finally  to  the  unfortunate  min  or,  and 
to  the  great  buhl-table  fixed  beneath  it.  The  sis¬ 
ters  showed  me  where  they  had  stood,  and  in  what 
part  of  the  centre  panel  the  spectre  appeared,  and  I 
tried  vainly  to  construct  out  of  the  blurred  and 
spotted  sui-tace  anything  which  sliould  have  ofiered 
a  ground  for  their  imagination. 

“  Slie  laid  her  diamonds  down  there,"  “lid  Flor¬ 
ence,  laying  her  hand  on  the  table. 

“  A  great  heap  they  were,”  said  Adela.  “  A 
splendid  necklace  and  earrings,  and  then  a  tiara 
like  an  earl's  coronet.” 

“  Why,  they  must  be  the  great  Galtiniore  dia¬ 
monds!”  cried  Florence 

We  stood  all  three  overwhelmed  at  this  idea.  It 
was  quite  true,  as  Miss  Buckingham  had  said  on  the 
night  of  their  an-ival  in  that  house,  theirgi’eat-grand- 
mother,  the  last  Countess  of  Galtiniore,  j!o.«ses.'ed  dia¬ 
monds  whose  almost  fabulous  splendor  was  among 
the  common  traditions  of  the  Irish  society  of  the  last 
century ;  and  the  disappearance  of  these  magnificent 
jewels,  without  any  adequate  search  by  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  Mr  Rockingham  when  he  inherited  the 
empty  heraldic  honors  of  his  mother’s  fiimlly,  had 
been  more  than  once  mentioned  in  the  sad  debates 
so  often  held  at  every  table  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Rockinghams. 

“  Tliere  teas  a  countess’s  coronet  among  the  Galti- 
more  diamonds.  I  have  heard  my  lather  say  so,” 
said  Adela. 

“  And  old,  wicked  Lady  Galtimore —  Why, 
good  heavens!  Ada,”  —  and  Florence  turned  as 

fiale  as  death, — “do  you  recollect  the  picture  in  the 
K‘droom  at  the  end  of  the  north  corridor  at  Rocking¬ 
ham  V  ” 

“  It  was  she  !  ” 

None  of  us  could  speak.  Tlie  corroboration  of  the 
frightful  story  of  the  sisters'  vision  wa.s  too  wonderful 
to  permit  of  any  further  oliservaticii  on  my  part. 
By  degrees  I  [)ersuaded  them  to  return  to  their 
room  up  staire,  and  take  some  little  refreshment. 
Both  were  frightfully  ill,  and  it  was  with  great  re¬ 
gret  I  left  them  lor  a  lew  hours.  My  employer, 
though  somewhat  unwillingly,  consented  to  my 
spending  each  night  with  them  for  some  time  to 
come :  and  this  soon  ended  in  my  nursing  both  of 
them  through  severe  attacks  of  fever.  They  had 
but  the  one  little  bed ;  I  was  their  only  attendant, 
except  the  charwoman,  who  came  in  occasionally  in 
my  absence  during  the  day;  and  they  were  wanting 
in  nearly  every  comfort  their  miserable  condition 
of  health  required.  It  was  a  trial,  indeed,  ftir  me 

to  pass  fi-om  the  panenu  Lady  F - 's  splendid 

house  and  luxurious  table  to  the  fireless  garret  where 
lay  two  high-liorn  girls  shivering  in  ague,  and  need¬ 
ing  even  such  food  as  Lady  F - ’s  servants  would 

have  disdained.  How  I  longed  to  carry  away,  in¬ 
stead  of  eating,  my  own  share  of  those  continual 
feasts!  IIow  I  dUl  beg  of  Lady  F— ,  and  of  any 
of  her  guests,  one  help  after  another,  till  she  peremp¬ 
torily  forbade  a  repetition  of  my  oflence  against 
goo<l  manners. 

“  I  have  given  you  a  great  deal,  Mrs.  L - ,  for 

your  friends.  It  is  enough  that  I  should  be  worried 
by  beggars  in  the  streets.  I  will  not  lie  teased,  or 
have  my  visitors  teased  in  my  house.  If  you  think 
me  hard-hearted  you  need  not  remain  with  me  ;  for 
my  p.art  I  mii-st  consider  my  own  children,  and  not 
waste  my  fortune,  as  Mr,  Rockingham  wasted  all  his 
vast  property  so  shamefully.” 
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Alas !  I  knew  too  well  that  to  oflend  further  was 
to  forfeit  the  salary  by  which  alone  I  was  able  to 
assist  in  some  depjree  iiiy  poor  young  friends. 

Days  and  weeks  passed.  Tiie  Koekinghams  were 
struggling  back  to  life ;  but  their  lew  customers  had 
ceased  to  simd  work  which  they  had  been  unable  to 
perforin,  and  every  article  of  their  little  property, 
and  most  even  of  tlieir  wardrobe,  had  been  sold  for 
food  and  fii-e.  It  was  a  pitiful  sight,  those  two  pale 
girls,  still  lieautiful  and  delicate  as  hothouse  flowers, 
but  0  so  worn !  —  so  sad  !  It  truly  seemed  as  if  the 
dreaded  poor-house — the  lowest  cesspool  into  which 
the  misery  and  vice  of  our  great  cities  drain,  the  re- 
ceptivcle  of  disease  and  beggary  and  profligacy  — 
was  to  be  the  last  stage  of  the  earthly  road  wliereon 
Adela  and  Florence  were  travelling  to  a  better 
world.  The  idea  of  their  submission  to  the  degrad¬ 
ing  circunLstances  of  a  workhouse,  —  the  pauper’s 
dress,  the  vulgar  ollieials’  bniUl  ordering,  the  con¬ 
tact  (perhaps  even  in  their  beds)  with  the  blear-eyed 
outcast  and  fallen  creatures  inhabiting  those  abodes 
of  misery,  —  it  was  too  much  for  me  to  bear.  We 
never  named  it,  but  we  thought  of  little  else.  I  saw 
each  thouglit  only  of  the  other,  not  of  herself ;  but 
that  was  almost  unendurable.  Many  a  time,  when  I 
had  been  silting  up  witii  them,  and  forcing  them  to 
go  to  bed,  I  had  seen  one  or  the  other  rise  from  her 
evening  prayers  with  a  face  of  agony  which  betrayed 
to  my  heart  the  thought  wliich  she  had  sought  for 
strength  to  bear,  and  then  had  flung  herself,  weep¬ 
ing  passionately,  on  her  sister’s  neck.  Their  pa¬ 
tience,  their  gentleness,  their  efforts  each  to  sacrifice 
herself  for  the  other,  were  beyond  all  praise  of  mine. 

One  night  things  had  come  to  the  uttermost.  Like 
them,  I  had  sold  all  that  I  d.ared  to  part  with  while 

preserving  an  exterior  permissible  in  Lady  F - ’s 

nousehold.  Tliere  was  no  food,  —  no  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  any  for  tlie  morrow.  The  relieving-ofticer,  to 
whom  we  had  applied,  had  told  us  tliat  no  as.sistance 
could  be  given  except  on  “  accepting  the  test  of 
destitution,”  and  taking  shelter  in  the  poor-house. 
The  worst  of  our  fears  was  on  the  point  of  being 
re.alizcd. 

That  night  I  resolved  at  all  events  to  spend  with 
my  unhappy  friends,  and  accordingly  I  went  to  their 
house  at  eleven  o’clock,  and,  after  some  attempts  to 
comfort  them,  persuaded  them  to  lie  down  on  what 
yet  remained  of  their  bedding,  while  I  sat  on  the 
floor  beside  them.  Wearied  with  grief  and  tears,  I 
believe  we  all  slept  at  last,  till  when  the  spring  morn¬ 
ing  had  broken,  and  the  sun  was  shining  into  the 
room,  T  was  awakened  violently  by  Ada  starting  up 

in  bed.  “  Mrs.  L - !  Florence,  darling !  waken 

up !  O,  I  have  had  such  a  dream !  ”  And  her  eyes 
sparkled  as  I  had  nut  seen  them  shine,  alas !  for 
many  a  day. 

“  Such  a  dream !  ”  she  went  on,  eagerly ;  “  all 
that  same  horrible  vision  we  saw  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  below ;  only  I  saw  —  I’m  sure  I  saw  —  where 
the  diamonds  were  placed.  Lady  Galtimore  hid 
them  in  the  buhl-table.  I  know  exactly  where  they 
are.” 

“  O  be  calm,  dear  Miss  Rockingham !  ”  I  cried ; 
“  this  is  only  a  dream.” 

“  Darling  Ada !  ”  8.aid  Florence,  kissing  her,  sob¬ 
bing,  while  the  sad  reality  of  the  il.ay  contnasted  in 
her  mind  with  thc^e  visions  of  the  night. 

Ad.a  collected  herself  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  as  she  rose  up  and  threw  on  hastily  some  of 
her  clothes,  “  You  are  right,  —  it  was  but  a  dream  ; 
but  who  knows  but  in  my  dream  my  thoughts  have 
led  me  to  a  discovery  which  may  save  Florence 


from  —  ?  O  if  it  could  be  so !  ”  she  added,  as  her 
knees  trembled  and  her  lips  quivered. 

There  was  something  almost  solemn  in  the  spirit 
in  which  we  all  three  went  together  down  the  wide 
old  staircase  and  into  the  haunted  room,  on  our 
errand  of  life  and  death.  The  sun  shone  brightly 
into  the  room.  We  looked  at  nothing  round  us, 
but  walked  to  the  massive  table,  fiom  which,  as  1 
have  already  described,  nearly  all  the  gilt,  brass, 
and  tortoise-shell,  and  locks  of  the  drawers,  had  been 
torn  away,  but  which  yet  remained,  by  sheer  solid 
strength  and  weight,  fixed  into  the  floor  and  against 
the  lower  part  of  the  mysterious  looking-glass.  On 
reaching  the  table,  Adela,  without  a  moment’s  hesi¬ 
tation,  opened  a  little  door  such  as  buhl  cabinets 
usually  possess  in  the  front,  and  which,  as  we  knew, 
displayed  a  small  recess,  once  no  doubt  filled  with 
some  elegant  trifles,  but  now  empty.  Placing  her 
hand  against  the  roof  of  this  recess,  Adela  touched 
a  spring,  and  a  small  shallow  drawer  under  the 
ledge  of  the  table  startt“d  out.  We  all  three  grasped 
it  and  dragged  it  out,  but  it  was  perfectly  empty. 

“  I  knew  it  was,”  said  Ada,  quite  resolutely. 
“  Now  !  ”  and  she  placed  her  hand  bediind  the 
drawer,  in  the  space  left  when  it  was  taken  out. 

“  Here  is  the  very  lock  I  dreamed  of !  ”  she  mut¬ 
tered,  in  the  intensest  excitement ;  and,  catching 
hold  of  a  small  handle  beside  the  lock,  she  gave  it  a 
hasty  jerk,  and  it  came  oft'  In  her  hand.  “  O  heav¬ 
ens  !  ”  she  cried ;  “  it  is  locked  !  We  lannot  get  at 
the  drawer ;  but  it  is  there !  Tiie  diamonds  are 
there.  It  is  all  exactly  as  I  dreamed  !  ” 

It  will  not  be  wondered  at  tliat  our  impatience 
reached  an  almost  uncontrollable  pitch  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  By  imserting  our  arms  in  the  recess  left  by 
the  drawer  in  the  table,  we  could  feel  (juite  well 
that  there  was  a  strong  brass  lock  closing  an  inner 
drawer,  reaching  no  doubt  to  the  back  of  the  table. 
On  our  side  of  the  lock  was  the  companion  loop- 
shaped  handle  to  the  one  which  Ada  had  wrenched 
away ;  but  even  had  the  two  remained,  there  seemed 
no  chance  of  our  being  able  to  burst  open  the  lock, 
which  was  evidently  of  strongest  materials.  Such 
keys  as  we  had  with  us  were  tried,  but  quite  in  vain. 
Should  we  send  for  a  locksmitli  ?  AVe  dared  not 
attempt  to  do  so.  At  last,  by  pulling  out  every 
draiver  in  the  table,  and  groping  in  every  possible 
direction,  we  reached  (also  at  the  back  of  the  table) 
another  spring,  from  which  started  a  tiny  little 
drawer  wherein  lay  two  objects,  —  one  was  an  old 
gold  ring,  with  a  portrait  of  Lord  Galtimore  j  the 
other  was  a  gilt  brass  key. 

Tliere  was  something  which,  even  in  that  moment 
of  wild  excitement,  inspired  me  with  respect  for 
Adela  Rockingham,  as  I  watched  the  way  in  which 
she  almost  solemnly  took  the  key  from  my  trem¬ 
bling  hand  and  applied  it  to  the  unseen  lo<-k  in  the 
depth  of  the  table.  We  could  hear  it  c/ich  as  the 
rusty  wanls  gave  way,  and  then  Adela  drew  forth 
the  heavy  drawer  within.  It  was  about  four  inches 
deep,  and  eight  or  nine  long ;  and  over  its  contents 
lay  a  piece  of  yellowish  old  papt'i,  containing  some 
memoranda  of  figures.  We  lifted  the  paper,  — and 
there,  each  in  its  black  velvet  bed,  lay  the  enor¬ 
mous  G.altiinoro  diamonds,  —  the  necklace,  the  ear¬ 
rings,  the  gorgeous  coronet.  Adela  and  Florence 
threw  thomsidvos  into  each  other’s  anns.  God 
knows  if  their  sobs  of  joy  did  not  find  an  echo  in 
my  old  heart  then  and  ever  since. 

There  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  right  of 
Adela  and  Florence  Roi^kingham  to  the  jewels  so 
strangely  discovered.  Even  the  proprietor  of  the 
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short  to  reach  to  the  summit),  and  tee  fancy  one  lady 
in  dishabille  peeping  round  the  side  of  the  haycock, 
pant,  or  recover  their  breath,  on  their  way  towards 
a  Temple  of  Fame  on  the  top,  inhabited  by  four 
figures,  one  man  and  three  women.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  hitlierto  had  a  difficulty  about  these  four  only 
triumphant  figures,  but  we  now  think  that  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  th.at  they  represent  the  great 
family  from  whom  English  poetry  will  take  a  fiesh 
iaspiration,  —  Tunper  and  tlie  Tupperides,  Martin- 
Fartjuhar,  Mary-r  ranees,  Ellin-Isabelle,  and  Mar- 
garet-Elenora.  The  three  ladies  stand  in  modest  ' 
retirement  inside  the  very  diminutive  Temple  of 
Fame,  which  seems  licensed  to  carry  four  passen¬ 
gers  inside  and  one  out,  and  no  more  (the  one  out¬ 
side  being,  we  need  not  say.  Fame  herself,  with  her 
trumpet),  —  but  Tapper,  the  generous  and  the  just, 
leans  out  from  between  the  Corinthian  pillars,  at 
infinite  risk  to  his  own  valuable  life,  to  beckon  up-  | 
wanls  with  a  wave  of  Ins  helpful  hand  the  various  I 
heated  and  bewildered  figures  still  on  the  ascent,  — 
the  only  discouraging  circumstance  being,  as  we 
have  e.\plamed,  that  those  who  do  reach  the  sum¬ 
mit  can  only  obtain  entrance  by  storming  the  small 
building  and  precipitating  the  garrison  over  the 
precipice,  —  a  re.sult  which  even  the  lion-hearted 
author  of  the  Proverhial  Phito.tophy  can  scarcely 
intend  to  invite.  We  mast  return,  however,  from 
this  ingenious  legend  of  Mr.  Moxon’s,  of  which  it 
is  quite  possible  that  we  may  have  discovered  only 
one  very  earthly  interpretation,  to  the  great  fact 
which  we  arc  quite  sure  that  British  literature  has 
not  yet  adequately  realized,  that  Tupper’s  genius 
will  not  die  without  offspring,  —  nay,  that  there  is 
every  prospect  of  its  being  radiated  forth  to  future 
generations  in  as  undiminished  a  magnitude  as  are 
the  r.ays  of  the  sun  to  the  vast  sphere  of  space,  — 
being  at  every  remove  from  the  source  spread  over 
a  wider  sphere,  but  still  remaining  in  collective 
power  the  same.  At  the  first  step  indeed  the  Tup- 
pt^rian  genius  has  divided  into  three  distinct  streams 
of  light,  and  at  the  next  generation,  it  may  be,  it 
will  take  nine  poetic  descendants  of  the  great  poet 
to  represent  the  sum  total  of  his  present  poetic  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  world.  Still,  to  think  that  the 
daughters  inherit,  as  coparceners  at  least,  the  great 
TUPPERIDES.  poetic  heritage,  and  may  transmit  it  to  their  chil¬ 

dren,  so  that  the  influence  of  Tupper’s  spirit,  even 
It  is  strange,  or,  as  Mr.  Tupper  would  teach  us  when  subdivided,  will  be  spread  as  wiilely  over  the 
to  say,  “  passing  strange,”  that  the  news  that  Mr.  earth  as  the  waters  of  the  sea,  is  an  animating  and 
Tuppe-r  is  likely  to  transmit  the  torch  of  his  genius,  delightful  thought.  That  the  daughters  of  Tupper 
divided  into  three  brilliant  tapers,  to  the  hands  of  recognize  gratefully  the  fountain  of  their  inspira- 
hls  own  fair  descendants,  the  three  Tupperides,  tion  their  title-page,  with  its  prominent  inscription, 

“  Mary-Fr.ances,”  “  Ellin-Isabtdle,”  and  “ Margariit-  “Dedicated  to  their  father,  Martin  F.  Tupjier,” 
Elenora,”  had  not  sooner  run  like  lightning  through  sufficiently  shows.  And  their  poems  show  it  also, 
the  literary  world.  Yet  here  is  “  a  new  edition  ”  of  though  it  is  clear  that  even  these  three  graceful 
this  Heaven-descended  (or  more  precisely  Tupper-  jioets  have  not  as  yet  divided  among  them  all  the 
de.scended)  triad’s  poems  brought  before  us  bv  Mr.  wealth  of  Tupper’s  manly  wisdom.  No  doubt  as 
Mo.xon,  and  we  find  that  during  the  whole  fife  of  his  sun  sets  they  will  gather  its  light  more  and  more 
the  old  edition,  whatever  life  it  may  have  had,  we  on  to  their  own  crystal  surface,  —  the  moon  cannot 
have  been  ignorant  of  news  so  stimulating  to  the  be  bright  when  the  sun  is  still  above  the  horizon. 
he.art  and  imagination.  Perhaps  this  circumstance  It  is  hard  to  select  any  one  among  a  triad  so 
explains  an  ingenious  heraldic  device  which  has  graceful  as  meriting  the  distinction  of  rt'sembling 
betm  prefixed  now  for  some  little  time  to  Mr.  Mox-  our  own  Tupper  more  than  the  rest.  We  shouhl 
on’s  catalogue  of  poetic  publicatioas,  the  humor' of  say,  however,  that  none  of  them  can  as  yet  at  all 
which  we  have  often  admired.  On  a  conical  hill  compare  with  their  father,  either  for  homefy  breadth 
or  gigantic  haycock,  emblematic  no  doubt  of  Par-  of  philosophic  insight  or  for  richness  of  metaphor, 
nassas,  a  numlier  of  wild  ami  troubled  figures  in  all  but  that  Mary-Franccs  bids  fair  to  have  most  of  his 
attitudes,  comprehending  stout  old  gentlemen  re.st-  vigorous  sense  of  truth,  Ellin-Isabelle  most  of  his 
ing,  students  in  caps  and  gowns  with  the  gowns  fly-  childlike  innocence  and  serenity,  and  perhaps  Mar- 
ing  wildly  in  the  air,  one  acute  and  weather-beaten  garet-Elenora  most  of  his  liold  imaginative  flights, 
old  day-laborer  on  the  top  of  a  ladder  (alas  1  too  Not  one  of  them  has  anything  so  large  and  nutri- 


hoa°e  did  not  attempt  to  dispute  their  iiossession 
with  the  well-known  heiresses  of  the  family  of  Galti- 
more.  Before  long  the  diamonds  were  disposed  of 
and  a  laige  treasure  realized;  but  from  the  first 
day  we  were  able  to  quit  the  gloomy  abode  where 
these  young  girls  had  endured  such  terrible  suff'eiv 
ings,  and  where  also  they  had  recovered  the  opu¬ 
lence  to  which  they  were  bom.  No  explanation 
of  the  mysterious  sights  and  sounds  of  the  dreary 
old  mansion  has  ever  been  made.  At  the  moment 
when  Adela  drew  forth  the  diamonds,  we  were  all 
too  overwhelmed  with  joy  to  afford  attention  to 
anything  else;  but  on  discussing  the  matter  after¬ 
wards,  it  appeared  that  all  tliree  of  us  vaguely  rec¬ 
ollected  having  heard  a  sound  like  the  shrill  treble 
laugh  of  an  agi-d  woman,  quivering,  as  it  were,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  further  end  of  the  great  desolate 
room.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  assured  that  the 
Spectral  Rout  has  been  known  no  more  in  the  old 
gloomy  hoiLsc.  Perchance  the  dread  visitors  have 
been  banished  by  the  voices  of  the  happy  little  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  great  national  charity,  whose  abode  it  has 
been  made,  and  fur  whose  use  it  has  been  refreshed 
and  purified.  Perchance  the  “  Wicked  Malvems  ” 
have  at  last  borne  the  full  measure  of  their  terrible 
curse,  and  may  now  “  rest  in  their  graves,”  while 
their  innocent  di^scendants  redeem  tlieir  evil  name 
by  tlie  generous  ase  of  those  long-lost  treasures  to 
which  they  guided  them  in  such  awful  and  mysteri- 
oas  fashion. 

My  brief  story  is  told.  I  write  from  Italy,  whither 
A(h‘la  and  Florence  have  come  to  regain  health  and 
spirits.  They  forced  me  to  accompany  them  here, 
and  say  I  shall  never  leave  them  again.  It  shall  be 
as  they  will,  for  they  are  dear  to  mo  as  my  own 
children.  I  must  go  and  join  them  now,  as  they  sit 
on  the  terrac'c  of  this  beautiful  villa,  where,  among 
the  orange-trees  and  the  vines  the  fireflies  are  flash¬ 
ing  light,  and  the  nightingales  singing  in  the  warm 
air  laden  with  perfume.  Far  below  us  the  Arno  is 
rushing,  and  the  Marble  Duomo  gleams  amid  the 
lights  of  Florence,  and  the  purple  Apennines  rise 
up  among  the  stars,  and  overhead  stretches  the 
blue  Italian  night 
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tive  as  such  thoughts  as  these  (for  instance)  of  their 
father’s:  — 

“Content  is  the  true  riches,  for  without  it  there  is  no 
satisfying, 

But  a  ravenous,  all-devouring  hunger  gnaweth  the  vitals 
of  tile  soul.’’ 

But  that  is  the  kind  of  thought  one  docs  not  look 
for  from  young  people.  \Vc  wait  for  it  till  “old 
experience  doth  attain  to  somewhat  of  prophetic 
strain,"  —  and  the  Tupperides  scarcely  venture  as 
yet  with  their  father’s  courage  into  the  world  of 
abstract  truth.  Yet  there  are  ideas  of  Mary-Fran- 
ccs  here  and  there  that  bid  us  hope  for  a  level  in 
her  not  much  short  of  her  father’s.  Thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  a  courage  in  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  of  truth  in  a  poem  on  “  llofer  ’’  that  makes 
us  look  almost  as  high  for  her  in  the  future,  on  this 
side  of  her  poetic  attainments,  as  her  father:  — 

“  A.ndrea  Horxa 
“  An  eagle  on  his  rocky  throne. 

The  patriot  stood  —  As  ccM  not  Jly  — 

Waiting  unguarded  and  alone 
That  death  lie  did  not  fear  to  die. 

To  die?  All  ye'>,  he  knew  full  well 
They  came  to'kill  the  Tyrol’s  Tell.’’ 

Tliis  is  verjr^  promising.  To  recall  home-truths 
without  fearing  the  empty  c'liarge  of  want  of  origi¬ 
nality  has  always  been  our  Tupper’s  great  distinc¬ 
tion.  'i'he  woman  applies  the  same  courage  to  the 
concrete  rather  than  to  the  abstract  world.  Still, 
how  much  it  adds  to  the  simplicity  of  the  por¬ 
trait  of  llofer  to  be  reminded  tliat  he  stood  where 
he  did  because  he  could  not  fly,  though,  in  mind 
and  spiritual  endowments,  aijuiline  !  So,  again,  of 
Pompeii :  — 

“  How  these  sonnds  of  mirth  and  gladness 
All  were  silenced  in  a  day ! 

Nothing  moved;  for  gloom  and  sadness 
Reigned  vohere  all  vat  once  to  gag, 

“  Till  again,  in  later  ages. 

In  those  chambers  steps  were  heard; 

B\d  Pompeii't  goiUht  and  laget 
Never  more  from  tlumber  sttrred." 

Mary-Franccs  clearly  understands  how,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  her  father’s  aplomb,  to  take  her  stand  right 
on  a  fact,  and  feed  upon  it,  and  let  others  feed  upon 
it,  regardless  of  any  reproach  that  it  is  obvious. 
Wh.at  firmness  and  certainty  of  stroke  in  the  last 
two  lines  of  the  latter  verse  I  There  is,  how'cvcr,  a 
beginner’s  hand  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  first;  — 
it  can  scarcely  be  assigned  as  a  rcawn  why  nothing 
moved  in  Pompeii  after  every  one  was  dead  that 
“  gloom  and  sadness  reigned  where  all  w.as  once  so 
gay  ”  Mary-Franccs  has  put  her  c.art  before  her 
horse.  Surely  she  meant  to  say  —  surely  her  father 
would  have  said  —  that  nothing  moved  because 
there  was  nothing  alive  to  move ,  —  that  would  have 
been  real  and  satisfying.  Mary-Franccs,  too,  is  per- 
iftps  in  advance  of  her  sisters  in  that  noble  and  sim¬ 
ple  kind  of  poem,  almost  projicr  to  their  father, 
which  consists  of  a  plain  statement  of  facts  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  few  remarks,  such  as  this,  of  his .  — 

“  A  child  was  playing  in  a  garden,  a  merry  little  child. 

Bounding  with  triumphant  health,  and  full  of  happy  fan¬ 
cies; 

For  I  said.  Surely,  O  life!  thy  name  is  happiness  and 
hope; 

Thy  davs  are  bright,  thy  flowers  are  sweet,  and  pleasure 
the  condition  of  tny  gift. 

A  youth  was  walking  in  the  moonlight,  walking  not 
alone. 

For  a  fair  and  gentle  maid  leant  on  his  trembling  arm,” 
&c.,  &c. 


Mary-Frances  has  equal  genius  for  beautiful  state¬ 
ment  of  this  sort,  but  then  instead  of  summing  up 
each  paragraph  with  her  own  reflections,  she,  as  a 
woman,  modestly  refers  to  a  fictitious  guardian  an¬ 
gel,  of  which  hypothesis  she  is  very  fond :  — 

“  Alone. 

“  There  was  a  little  curtained  room, 

And  scarcely  visible  for  gloom ; 

An  infant  form  was  seen  at  rest. 

His  soft  cheek  on  the  pillow  prest. 

And  on  his  dull,  unconscious  ear 
Fell  the  sad  sonnds  he  could  not  hear: 

His  widowed  mother’s  life  had  flown; 

And  he,  they  said,  was  left  alone: 

But,  all  unseen  to  mortal  eye, 

A  guardian  spirit  lingered  nigh. 

Who,  bending  o’er  tlie  tiny  l^d. 

Breathed  blessings  on  the  little  head. 

“  Years  passed  away;  and  for  the  child 
Many  green  springs  in  beauty  smiled; 

And  many  autumns,  fading  by. 

Pointed  to  changeless  thinm  on  high: 

Yet  not  alone  did  blissful  days 
Around  him  cast  their  sunny  rays. 

For  nothing  here  on  earth  is  fair. 

But  has  its  touch  of  blight  or  care; 

But,  all  unseen  to  mortal  eye. 

That  gnardian  spirit  still  was  nigh; 

On  either  side  a  radiant  arm 

Stretched  out  to  keep  him  safe  from  harm. 

“  Tears  still  rolled  on;  no  more  a  boy. 

His  glad  heart  felt  a  lover’s  joy,”  Sta. 

And  we  need  not.  say  that  the  guardian  angel 
recurs  at  each  periotlic  stage  of  his  life.  The  mag¬ 
num  opus  of  ilary-Frances  is  a  tale  of  an  Indian 
girl  called  Moming-Dew,  who  is  floated  down  some 
rapids  as  an  offering  to  a  river-god  by  her  tribe, 
and  of  the  grief  of  Lion-Heart,  her  lover,  on  that 
unfortunate  occasion.  But  here,  as  Dr.  Newman 
sap  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  we  cannot  quite 
follow  her.  It  strikes  us  that  ilr.  Tup|)er  would 
scarcely  see  the  strong  impress  of  his  genius  on  this 
tale.  His  fancy  is,  indeed,  light  and  graceful,  but 
it  prefers  hopping  about  mor^  subjects,  —  subjects 
like 

“  Prodigality  hath  a  sister.  Meanness,  his  fixed  antagonist 
heart-fellow,” 

to  treating  of  Indian  girls  with  curious  seeds  round 
their  ankles. 

Ellin-Isabclle  is  perhaps  the  quietest  in  senti¬ 
ment,  and  has  most  of  her  father’s  comiiosure.  She 
has  “  hill-top  thoughts,”  and  they  are  very  proper 
thoughts  for  a  hill-top ;  they  dwell  a  good  deal  on 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  view  in  sight,  and  then  di- 
vei^ing  to  the  fact  that,  besides  herself  on  the  hill¬ 
top,  there  is  also  a  chapel  there,  they  settle  by  a 
very  natural  and  justifiable  association  of  ideas  on 
the  chapel,  and  proceed  smoothly  thus : — 

“  For  there  is  a  chapel  standing 
On  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

All  the  country  round  commanding,  —  , 

Wood  and  valley,  pond  and  rill: 

Here  on  each  returning  Sunday 
Come  the  villagers  to  prayer; 

Here,  too,  many  of  them  one  day 
Shall  lie  resting  free  from  care. 

“  No  one  knoweth  now  the  story 

Why  this  ancient  church  was  built; 

Whether  saints  went  here  to  glory. 

Or  to  expiate  some  guilt: 

But  so  long  as  men  are  living. 

And  it«  tower  points  on  high. 

May  God’s  Word,  the  true  life-giving, 

Dsad  our  hopes  above  the  sky.” 

The  last  verse  has  a  good  deal  of  her  father, 
though  whether  his  maturer  theology  would  admit 
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that  ^oing  to  chapel  could,  in  any  case,  have  been 
conceived  as  “  wing  to  glory  ”  we  are  not  quite 
sure.  It’  it  would,  the  allusion  is  probably  to  some 
tenets  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted.  But  the 
hope  that  the  chapel  may  lead  wen’s  hopes  above 
the  sky  “  so  long  as  men  are  livir^  ”  is  a  limitation 
conceived  quite  in  liis  spirit.  EUin-Isabelle  is  as  yet 
tlie  me.-vgrest  of  the  three  poets,  and  is  kindly  shel¬ 
tered  between  the  two  of  more  prolific  feeling.  She 
may  eventually  show  more  of  the  repose  of  Mr. 
Tapper’s  genius  than  either  of  the  others,  —  but  as 
yet  she  has  scarcely  blossomed. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  turbid  as  yet,  the  one 
whose  soul  h.as  most  of  her  father’s  boldness  of  con¬ 
ception,  le.ost  of  his  quietude  of  spirit,  is  Margaret- 
Elenora.  She  begins  with  “  Lighthouse  Mu-sings,” 
and  asks  the  waves  to  clasp  her  in  their  “  tawny 
arms.”  She  sympathizes  with  Wallace ;  her  chief 
idea  on  Ltnth  Hill  is,  not  the  view,  but  the  larch 
woods  which  hide  the  view ;  she  wishes  to  swim  in 
Sherborne  pond  with  the  trout ;  she  is  in  favor  of 
the  ocean  because  it  ’drowns  people,  and  sings  diige.s 
over  them ;  and  altogether  she  is  as  yet  a  somewhat 
unchastened  Tupjier.  Still  she  has  the  bold  Tapper 
imagination,  and  sometimes  turns  it  into  the  true 
Tapper  channel,  as  in  the  following  reflection  on 
Garibaldi’s  reception  in  London :  — 

“  And  so  this  mighty  welcoming  sublime. 

This  loyal,  deep*  heart-reverence  greeting  thee, 

What  is  it,  in  its  vastness,  full  and  free. 

But  Virtue's  Triumph  in  the  End  of  Time  ?  ” 

That  is  grand  and  trumpet-like,  —  and  putting 
Garibaldi’s  rec^tion  here  a  year  or  two  ago,  in 
“  the  Entl  of  Time,”  is  a  fine  vigorous  fli{^t  of 
moral  teeling.  Had  we  w>ace  we  could  produce 
other  pa.ss.age8  in  the  true  Tupperian  strain. 

Altogether,  literature  has  never  had  a  more  pleas¬ 
ing  surprise  than  in  this  discovery  of  the  true  trans- 
missibility  of  the  genius  of  a  Tapper.  We  cannot 
say  that  this  beautiful  triad,  even  taken  together, 
gives  us  any  measure  of  his  fbll-orbed  power.  Still 
we  may  say  of  them,  that 

“  These  three  made  unity  so  sweet, 

My  frozen  breast  beg, an  to  beat 
With  something  of  its  ancient  heat.” 

Tapper  cannot  perish,  —  even  in  that  limited 
sense  in  which  other  poets  perish.  When  that  great 
spirit  leaves  us,  though  dead  he  will  yet  speak,  not 
only  in  his  own  immortal  Proverbial  Philosophy,  but 
w’lth  living  voices  adapted  to  the  changes  of  our 
future  civilization  in  those  who  share  his  spirit,  —  in 
the  strong  realism  of  Mary-Frances,  in  the  tender 
innocence  of  Ellin-Isabelle,  in  the  vigorous  metaphor 
of  Mai'garct-Elenora,  —  and  we  m.ay  trust,  after  this 
triple  proof  of  transmissibillty,  with  the  voice  also  of 
generations  yet  unborn  of  their  descendants. 


WHO  WAS  FREDERICK  ROBERTSON? 

The  publication  of  “The  Life  and  Letters”  of  the 
Rev.  F.  AV.  Robertson  helps  us  to  some  information 
which  is  very  precious,  and  explains  much  mystery 
that  hangs  around  the  name  of  the  gi'cat  Brighton 
preacher.* 

We  learn  that  this  good  man  was  bom  in  Lon¬ 
don,  at  the  hoiuse  of  his  grandfather,  Colonel  Rob¬ 
ertson,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1816.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  seven  children,  four  sons  and  three  daiigh- 

*  life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Kobertton,  M.  A.  Edited 
by  Stoptord  A.  Brooke,  M.  A.,  late  Chaplaiu  to  the  Embassy  at  Brr- 
Un. 
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ters.  His  brothers  survived  him,  but  his  sisters  had 
all  died  before  he  reached  his  twenty-fiflh  year. 

His  father  was  a  captain  in  the  artillery,  and  is  still 
living.  Until  Frederick  William  was  five  years  old, 
his  home  was  Leith  Fort;  but  in  1821  Captain 
Robertson  retired  on  half-pay  to  Beverly  in  York¬ 
shire,  that  he  might  attend  to  the  education  of  his 
children.  In  182!)  the  family  went  to  France,  and 
for  about  a  year  the  future  preacher  was  drilled  in 
the  French  language.  The  Revolution  of  1830  sent 
them  home  again,  and  Freilerick,  now  a  boy  of  fif¬ 
teen,  was  sent  to  the  New  Academy,  Edinburgh, 
then  under  the  care  of  the  late  Archdeacon  (Wil¬ 
liams)  of  Cardigan.  He  was  in  those  days,  he  says 
himself,  “  as  iron  in  strength,  broad  and  stout.” 
Fond  of  active  exercises,  an  adept  at  sport  and 
adventure,  he  was  yet  thoughtful  beyond  his  years, 
reflective  and  imaginative,  fond  of  nature  and  ipiick- 
ening  literature.  He  worked  hard  at  school,  and 
won  high  merit.  He  had  already  aciiuirotl  some 
deep  love  for  the  military  profession,  and  his  young 
soul  glowed  with  warlike  ardor.  Tales  of  battle  i 
and  of  siege  roused  his  nature  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  But  his  father  fancied  th.at  he  saw  in  him 
then  a  peculiar  destiny  for  sabred  work,  and  sought 
to  damp  his  zeal  for  military  adventure.  He  was 
articled  to  a  Mr.  Boston,  a  solicitor  at  Bury  St.  Ed¬ 
mund’s,  and  passed  a  year  in  his  office.  But  health 
failed,  and  the  heart  lost  its  ring  and  mellowne.«s. 
The  army  seemed  his  sphere,  and  to  a  soldier’s  life 
he  was  devoted.  He  was  placed  upon  the  list  for  .a 
cavalry  regiment  serving  in  India,  and  gave  himself 
to  a  preparation  for  his  future  employment.  While 
he  was  living  at  Cheltenham,  however,  through  a 
singular  circumstance  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  a  Mr.  Davies,  now  vicar  of  Tewkesbury,  and  Mr. 
Daly,  now  the  Bishop  of  Cashel.  Both  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  saw  so  much  in  him  which  was  fittea  to 
make  him  a  useful  and  devout  clergyman,  that  they 
strongly  urged  the  advice  which  his  father  was  still 
pressing  upon  him,  to  reconsider  his  determination. 
\Vitli  tlie  same  true  spirit  of  chivalrous  self-sacri¬ 
fice  which  marked  his  whole  life,  he  left  the  deci-  I 
sion  in  his  fother’s  hands,  after  many  struggles  in 
his  own  heart,  and  was  led  to  enter  the  University 
of  Oxford  on  May  4,  1837.  A  fortnight  after  this 
the  cavalry  commission  was  offered,  but  the  die  was 
fixed,  and  the  earnest  father  felt  assured  that  the 
hand  of  God  had  done  it. 

It  was  a  stirring  time  when  Robertson  was  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  Dr.  Newman  was  gathering  around  him  the 
youth  and  ardor  of  the  University,  and  seemed  des¬ 
tined  to  be  the  leatler  of  such  a  movement  in  the 
Church  as  would  shake  it  at  its  centre,  and  change 
the  aspect  of  the  nation  itself.  Tlie  “  Old  Lion  of 
Oriel  ”  was  very  nearly  worshipped  by  the  under¬ 
graduates,  and  the  devout  and  learned  Pusey  was 
only  second  in  influence.  Tlie  stagnation  of  sl(^, 
or  disease,  or  death  had  wellnigh  settled  on  Ox¬ 
ford  and  her  halls  and  colleges ;  but  Newman,  Pusev, 
Keble,  and  others  were  at  the  helm,  and  the  stately 
but  cumbrous  vessel  seemed  to  be  almost  manned 
by  those  who  would  obey  their  will.  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son  was  pressed  to  join  the  movement ;  but  need  it 
Iks  said,  he  had  too  well  balanced  an  intellect,  and 
too  firm  a  reliance  upon  God,  to  identify  himself 
with  those  who  were  evidently  desirous  of  elevating 
the  tone  of  the  nation’s  piety,  but  saw  no  way  to  do 
it  save  by  exalting  the  place  and  consolidating  the 
strength  of  the  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  State. 
Mr.  Brooke  remarks,  that  “  no  change  took  place  in 
his  doctrinal  views,  which  were  those  of  the  Evan- 
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pelieal  school,  with  a  decided  leaning  to  moderate 
Calvinism.”  He  had  come  under  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  it  was  a  day  of  mark  when  the 
great,  broad-souled  man  ascended  the  rostrum  of 
the  0.\f<)rd  Theatre  to  deliver  his  first  lecture  on 
Modern  History,  Th^re,  undoubtedly,  in  true  sense, 
stood  hit  leader ;  for  him  and  his  wide  principles  he 
could  lose  Newman  and  Puscy.  He  was  an  admirer 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and 
Wordsworth;  Tennyson,  whom  he  half-adored,  was 
not  yet  in  the  ascendant.  He  joined  the  “  Union  ” 
debating-<dub,  and  there  opened  a  discussion  upon 
the  moral  tendency  of  the  theatre,  and  was  answered 
by  the  present  high-priest  of  art,  John  Kuskin. 

On  Sunday,  July  12,  1840,  he  was  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  worked  as  a  curate 
in  that  old  city  under  the  Rev.  !Mr.  Nicholson,  rec¬ 
tor  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Maurice,  St.  Mary 
Kalcndur,  and  St.  Peter  Colebrook. 

In  the  sprint  of  1841  he  came  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  morbid  distrust  and  dissatisfaction,  and  in 
the  summer  his  health  failed  so  much  that  he  was 
induceil  to  make  a  tour  on  the  Continent  Writing 
home  from  (Jeneva  on  August  3,  1841,  and  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  discassion  in  which  he  had  taken  part  at 
the  house  of  a  gentleman  there,  he  says,  “  My  chief 
point  was  to  prove  the  death  of  Christ  not  merely  a 
demonstration  of  God’s  willingness  to  pardon  on  rc- 
ptmtance  and  obedience,  but  an  actual  substitution 
of  sufTcring;  and  that  salvation  is  a  thing  finished 
for  those  who  believe,  —  not  a  commencement  of  a 
state  in  which  salvation  may  be  gained;  insisting 
especially  on  Heb.  x.  14.”  He  enjoyed  at  Geneva 
the  society  of  old  Mr.  Malan.  At  this  city  he  met 
his  future  wife,  to  whom  he  was  shortly  married, 
Helen,  third  daughter  of  Sir  Gtmrge  William  De¬ 
nys,  Bart.,  of  E:iston  Neston,  Northamptonshire. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  marriage  he  returned 
to  Cheltenham,  and  when  his  health  was  re-estab¬ 
lished  in  the  summer  of  1842,  he  entered  upon  the 
curacy  of  a  district  church,  having  for  its  incumbent 
the  Rev.  Archib.ald  Boyd,  now  rector  of  St.  James, 
Paddington,  and  continued  there  for  nearly  five 
years.  He  always  preached  in  the  afternoon,  and 
seems  to  have  exhibited  in  those  days  much  of  the 
fascination  which  charmed  many  of  his  hearers  in 
later  years.  Mr.  Dobson,  a  former  Principal  of 
Cheltenham  College,  speaks  of  his  first  sermon,  and 
says :  “  Even  at  this  moment  I  can  see  him,  then 
in  almost  youthful  beauty,  raising  his  hand  above 
his  head  as  he  closed  his  sermon  with  the  words, 

‘  Tlie  banner  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  without  taking 
M  which,’  he  said,  ‘  no  man  could  be  a  Christian.’ 
'This  generation  will  not  look  upon  his  like  again.” 
He  was  still  a  prey  to  the  fine,  yet  terrible,  sensi¬ 
tiveness  which  had  come  on  from  the  dawn  of  life, 
and  would  finally  master  the  noble  spirit  which  it 
was  to  test  and  purify.  The  unintcUi^ibllity  of  his 
sermons  troubled  him.  He  was  aspirin^  to  a  high 
ideal  with  a  restless  fevered  mind,  and  iound  some 
quiet  enjoyment  in  efforts  to  raise  and  comfort  the 
suffering  poor.  Later  still  it  was  to  be  his  confes¬ 
sion  that  he  was  not  a  preacher  to  the  nch,  but  to 
the  poor.  While  he  was  at  Cheltenham  his  mind 
underwent  a  severe  trial,  which  resulted  at  the  close 
of  his  stay  there  in  completely  changing  his  position 
as  to  the  party  with  which  he  had  previously  been 
identified.  lie  had  read  and  thought  muen,  and 
seems  to  have  suffered  from  the  misconstructions 
and  variations  of  friends  until  his  spirit  fell  into  so 
dread  a  gloom,  that  of  all  his  early  faiths  but  one 
remained:  “It  must  be  right  to  do  right.”  The 


night  of  sorrow  passed,  and  the  light  of  life  came 
back  again. 

“  Perplexed  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds. 

At  lost  he  beat  his  music  out; 

“  He  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  strength; 

He  would  not  make  his  ludgment  blind; 

He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind. 

And  laid  them :  thus  be  came  at  length 

'•  To  find  a  happier  faith  his  own; 

And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night. 

Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light. 

And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone.” 

It  had  been  well  for  many  if  they  had  remembered 
that  growth  is  often  attended  by  pain,  but  that  the 
file  ot  fuller  growth  is  not  essentially  another,  but  a 
higher.  Under  the  pressure  of  much  mental  and 
physical  affliction,  he  was  induced  to  atinndon  his 
curacy,  and  seek  rest  and  strength  on  the  Continent 
once  more.  At  Heidelberg  he  performed  the  duties 
of  English  chaplain  for  a  few  weeks,  and  won  the 
hearts  of  all  classes  to  such  a  degree  that  they  en¬ 
treated  him  with  tears  to  become  their  minister; 
but  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  months  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Cheltenham.  He  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of 
Oxlbrd,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  pnor  to 
his  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  asking  lor  soQie  em- 
iloyment  as  the  Bishop  might  direct.  This  led  to 
lis  apiKiintment  to  St.  Ebbe’s,  O.xlbnl,  But  after 
he  h.a(t  been  two  months  at  work,  the  incumbency 
of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  was  offered  to  him  by 
the  trustees.  Rev.  James  Anderson,  Lord  Teign- 
niouth,  and  Mr.  Tliornton.  He  at  first  distinctly 
refused  it;  but  they  wrote  to  the  Bishop  and  ob¬ 
tained  permission  of  him  to  release  Mr.  Robertson 
Iremi  his  Oxford  engagement  if  he  were  willing  to 
leave.  Ultimately  he  accepted  the  post  at  wnich 
he  wa^  to  fight  the  good  fight  so  manfully  till  the 
great  Captain  should  say  to  his  brave  but  wearied 
spirit,  “  It  is  enough ;  come  up  higher.”  That  min¬ 
istry  was  to  have  a  world-wide  influence  and  fame. 
It  began  on  the  15th  August,  1847.  On  that  day, 
six  years  afterwanls,  it  would  terminate.  The  text 
wa.0,  —  “The  Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks 
seek  after  wisdom,”  &c.  As  his  peculiar  fife  made 
its  impression,  old  faces  were  missed,  but  new  ones 
speedily  appeared.  Into  that  wonderful  ministry 
of  six  years,  —  years  in  the  midst  of  which  all  Eu¬ 
rope  was  heavnng  with  revolutionary  influences, — 
an  amount  of  work  was  crowded  which  could  only 
have  been  done  by  a  man  who  felt  that  file  would 
be  short,  and  that  it  might  be  useful  and  sublime. 
His  heart  had  often  yearned  for  the  poor;  to  do 
them  goo<l,  if  possible ;  to  raise  them  from  their 
low  and  sad  condition,  and  pour  into  their  too 
weary  lot  the  gentle  and  warm  charities  of  Chris¬ 
tian  hearts  and  hands.  But  gooil  men  trembled  at 
the  thought  of  elevating  the  working  classes  in  those 
days,  and  rather  looked  round  for  power  to  keep 
them  down.  At  heart,  Robertson  was  more  of  a 
Tory,  it  .sometimes  seemeil,  than  a  Radical.  He 
was  really  a  true  Liberal ;  and  woiihl  in  these 
times  have  been  found  on  the  side  of  those  who 
arc  opposed  to  the  domination  of  any  class,  how¬ 
ever  large  its  numbers  and  ui^nt  its  claims,  but 
desire  the  development  and  employment  of  the 
capabilities  and  means  of  all  for  the  common 
weal.  Like  all  thinkers  and  workers  who  held 
such  a  creed,  he  was  found  to  be  of  no  service 
to  any  faction,  and  sometimes  felt  to  be  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  them  all.  But  by  a  character  which  was 
as  transparent  as  a  sunbeam,  and  ability  which 
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would  have  made  any  party  stroi^,  he  succeeded 
finally,  by  pulpit  and  platlbnn  eiforts,  and  more 
private  infiueuee,  in  convincing  the  workingmen  of 
Brighton  that  he  was  their  true  friend,  and  in  show¬ 
ing  to  their  superiors  in  station  that  he  was  no  mere 
demagogue.  It  was  his  habit  to  review  all  national 
event^  and  to  seek  to  pour  light  u{K)n  all  great 
public  questions  in  his  preaching,  as  well  as  by  other 
means  that  oft'ered  themselves.  lie  preached  to  his 
own  age,  but  always  uttered  truths  and  principles 
which  lay  at  the  deep  hearts  of  all  ages.  As  he 
said  himself,  the  great  demis  of  humanity  remain  the 
same  from  age  to  age.  lie  pandered  neither  to  the 
flippant  folly  of  the  upper  classes,  over  whom  he 
might  have  swayed  a  mighty  spell,  nor  played  with 
the  foibles  of  his  humbler  brethren,  by  whom  he 
would  have  been  wellnigh  adored.  It  was  a  terri¬ 
ble  work  which  he  had  before  him  at  Brighton,  but 
he  did  it  with  a  zeal  and  fidelity  which  mark  him 
out  as  a  noble  champion  for  the  truth. 

Although  he  was  the  most  popular  preacher  of  his 
day  in  Brighton,  it  is  interesting  and  suggestive  to  ob¬ 
serve  tliat  he  feared  and  hated  more  than  anything 
being  the  idol  or  the  victim  of  jjopularity.  He  seems 
to  have  had  a  kind  of  horror  of  it  haunting  his  sensi¬ 
tive  imagination.  He  said  he  had  sternly  kept  his 
tongue  from  saying  a  syllable  or  a  sentence,  in  pul- 

fit  or  on  plattiirin,  because  it  would  bo  popular. 

lis  sufferings,  however,  in  the  doing  of  his  work, 
were  very  acute,  owing  to  the  misconceptions  and 
jealousies  of  those  who  might  have  rejoiced  with 
him.  No  heart  could  well  have  bled  more  freely 
than  his,  and  none  was  destined  to  be  smitten  with 
keener  blows.  He  liid  his  sufferings  fhnn  most  of 
his  friends,  but  at  times  the  piercing  cry  or  the 
sharp,  bitter  pang  of  his  heart  could  not  be  con¬ 
cealed,  and  to  one  he  likened  himself  to  the  Spartan 
boy  who  held  his  cloak  around  liim  while  the  fox 
was  gnawing  at  his  entrails.  The  revelation  of  his 
sufferings,  so  far  as  they  are  given,  are  enough  to 
rouse  the  most  apathetic  nature,  and  lead  the  ear¬ 
nest  heart  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  mystery.  His 
biographer  remarks,  and  the  words  do  but  express 
the  agony  of  poor  Robertson's  breaking  heart,  while 
they  coasole  all  who  have  felt  the  inspiration  of  his 
sanctified  genius,  —  “Pain  made  him  creative;  it 
was  when  nis  heart’s  blood  was  being  drawn  that 
the  heart  of  his  genius  was  revealed.”  There  is  a 
meaning  and  suggestiveness  in  some  words  which 
occur  in  a  letter  which  ho  wrote  in  1849:  “Our 
best  ble.ssedness  can  only  be  shaken  by  ourselves. 
Life  is  what  we  make  it  And  there  are  delicately 
organized  minds  in  which  a  mental  error  —  a  fault 
in  the  tone  of  thinking  —  can  produce  more  mis¬ 
ery  than  crime  can  in  co,ar8cr  minds.”  This  wise 
and  delicate  reflection  gives  the  cue  to  much  that 
we  perceive  in  his  spirit  as  it  is  displayed  in  his 
writings.  In  the  year  1850  Mr.  Robertson  was 
brought  into  a  difficult  and  painful  position  with 
relation  to  some  of  the  workingmen  of  Brighton, 
owing  to  a  proposition  to  admit  infidel  publications 
into  the  institute.  This  circumstance  called  for  the 
exercise  of  all  the  forbearance,  manliness,  and  tact 
which  he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  difficulty. 
He  was  widely  known  as  the  leader  of  the  working¬ 
men,  and  as  one  who  favored  their  education  and 
advancement.  He  was,  however,  no  socialist,  nei¬ 
ther  could  he  be  called  a  Radical.  A  speech  which 
he  gave  at  the  Town  Hall  to  a  crowded  audience, 
composed  of  all  classes,  and  comprising  all  the 
workingmen  of  the  institute,  seems  to  have  been 
marlted  by  unusual  skill  and  power.  Ho  disarmed 
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opposition  by  his  candor  and  firmness,  and  pre¬ 
vented  misunderstanding  by  his  clear  and  simple 
utterances.  The  following  words  which  he  used 
on  this  occasion  are  very  significant:  “I  refuse  to 
pennit  discussion  this  evening  respecting  the  love 
a  Christian  man  bears  to  liis  Iledecmer,  —  a  love 
more  delicate  far  than  the  love  which  was  ever 
borne  to  sister  or  the  adoration  with  which  he  re¬ 
gards  his  God,  —  a  reverence  more  sacred  than 
man  ever  bore  to  mother.”  The  effect  of  this  ad¬ 
dress  was  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
some,  while  the  rest  retired,  and  left  the  m.njority  of 
the  members  free  to  carry  out  their  new  plans  and 
purposes.  He  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  which  arose  upon  the  opening  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Sund.ay,  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  and  the  subject  of  capital 
punishment,  ujion  all  of  which  our  readers  may  be 
assured  that  so  earnest  and  original  a  thinker  ex¬ 
pressed  many  important  and  memorable  reflections. 
The  opinions  which  he  expressed  excited  warm 
criticism,  and,  as  it  is  manifest,  no  inconsiderable 
misreprt'sentation.  He  said  in  1851,  “  Of  course 
people  Hicak  bitterly  against  my  teaching,  and,  of 
course,  I  feel  it  keenly.”  It  was  this  effect  upon 
himself  which  was  now  rapidly  eating  aw4y  his 
vitals,  and  would  erelong  crush  his  pure  and  noble 
heart  lx*yond  relief  and  remedy.  His  mind  was 
occasionally  relieved  in  those  times  by  the  passion¬ 
ate  study  of  ornithology  and  other  scientific  pursuits 
in  the  intervals  of  the  busiest  lives,  and  encouraged 
also  by  a  hearty  and  loving  address  presented  to 
him  in  the  Town  Hall  on  April  21,  1852,  on  the 
part  of  the  young  men  of  his  congregation.  But 
the  now  (jnickly  destroying  sorrow  was  doing  its  fell 
work  iijxm  him,  for  he  wrote  afterwards  in  a  letter 
to  a  fHend,  “  In  the  midst  of  the  homage  of  a  crowd, 
I  felt  alone,  and  as  if  fnendless.” 

In  the  early  part  of  1853,  he  seems  to  liave  fre¬ 
quently  visited  Lady  Byron  at  Esher,  whose  warm 
triendsliip  he  had  enjoyed  since  he  had  lived  in 
Brighton,  and  of  whom  he  sajd  that  she  was  one  of 
the  noblest  and  purest  women  he  had  ever  met. 
Disc'ase  of  the  brain  was  making  way,  although 
ho  now  lectured  so  finely  upon  Wonlsworth,  and 
preached  some  of  his  bt'st  sermons.  Many  of  his 
tnends  had  combined  to  furnish  him  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  he  could  no  longer  <lo  without.  He  secured 
the  ser^’ices  of  the  Rev.  Ernest  Tower  as  a  curate, 
but  the  opposition  of  the  Ri‘v.  H.  M.  WiigiuT  pre¬ 
vented  the  appointment  being  made,  and  the  cir- 
eumstance.s  of  this  opposition  had  evidently  much  to 
do  in  breaking  the  last  link  that  bound  the  rare  and 
iM'autiful  spirit  to  this  sad  and  weary  world  for  him. 
On  the  5th  of  June,  1853,  he  preached  for  the  last 
time  in  Trinity  Chapel,  in  the  morning  from  the 
barren  fig-tree,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  closing 
lecture  of  a  course  on  the  Corinthians,  the  text 
of  which  contained  the  wortls,  “  Finally,  brethren, 
farewell!”  During  the  last  two  or  three  niontlis 
which  intervened  between  this  and  his  death  he 
bore  intolerable  agony  and  mental  distress,  trace¬ 
able  to  the  disease  of  the  brain,  and  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  mlsunderstooil  and  rejected  by  men. 
Medical  men  strove  to  relieve  him,  and  hoped  on, 
but  all  in  vain.  In  August  he  was  evidently  living 
his  last  term  of  weary  days  and  nights  beneath  the 
sky  whose  glories  he  had  loved  so  much.  “  A  night 
or  two  before  ho  died,  he  dreamt  that  his  two  sisters, 
long  since  dead,  came  to  crown  him.”  On  the  1 2th 
he  wrote  his  last  words :  “  I  have  grown  worse  and 
worse  every  day  for  the  last  fortnight.  From  in- 
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tensity  of  suffering  in  the  brain,  and  utter  powerless- 
ncss  and  prostration  too  dreadful  to  describe,  and 
the  acknowledged  anxiety  of  the  medical  men,  I 
think  now  that  I  shall  not  get  over  this.  His  will 
be  done!  I  write  in  torture.”  On  Sunday,  the 
15th,  he  died,  at  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  We 
give  Mr.  Brooke’s  words :  “  He  had  passed  through 
the  day  with  intenser  suffering  than  usual.  He  was 
moved  from  his  bed  to  the  sofa,  near  the  open  win¬ 
dow,  where  he  lay  until  the  evening.  But  towards 
ten  o’clock  a  change  took  place.  The  pain  returned 
with  bitter  violence.  Feebly  crying  at  intervals, 
‘My  God,  my  Father,  —  my  God,  my  Father!’  he 
lived  for  two  hours  in  a  mortal  agony,  during  which 
he  never  lost  clear  consciousness.  His  mother,  wife, 
and  one  friend,  with  his  physician,  watched  over 
him  with  devoted  care.  At  last  they  sought  to  re¬ 
lieve  him  by  changing  his  position ;  but  ne  could 
not  endure  a  touch.  ‘I  cannot  bear  it,’  he  said. 
‘  Let  me  rest.  I  must  die.  Let  God  do  his  work.’ 
These  were  his  last  words.  Immediately  afterwards, 
at  a  few  minutes  past  midnight,  all  was  over.”  He 
was  buried  amid  the  deepest  expressions  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  sorrow,  and  a  monument  marks  his  rest¬ 
ing-place,  while  a  memorial  window  in  Brasenose 
College  Chapel  and  busts  in  the  Bodleian  and  the 
Pavilion  at  Brighton  testify  to  the  respect  and  love 
of  his  friends. 

A  more  thoughtful,  suggestive,  and  beautiful 

Ereacher  never  entered  a  pulpit;  a  simpler  and 
raver  man  never  lived;  a  truer  Christian  never 
adorned  any  religious  community.  His  life  and 
death  were  vicarious,  as  he  himself  might  have  put 
It  He  lived  and  died  for  others,  for  us  all.  Ihe 
sorrows  and  agonies  of  his  heart  pressed  rare  music 
out  of  it,  and  the  experience  of  a  terribly  bitter  life 
leaves  a  wealth  of  thought  and  reflection  never  more 
than  equalled  in  the  history  of  men. 


MORE  OF  “OUR  DOGS.”* 

PETER. 

Peter  died  young,  —  very  quick  and  soon  that 
bright  thing  came  to  confusion.  He  died  of  excess 
of  life;  his  vivacity  slew  him.  Plucky  and  silent 
under  punishment,  or  any  pain  from  without,  pain 
from  within,  in  his  own  precious,  brisk,  enjoying 
body,  was  an  insufferable  offence,  affront,  and  mys¬ 
tery, —  an  astonishment  not  to  be  borne,  —  he  dis¬ 
dained  to  live  under  such  conditions. 

One  da^  he  came  In  howling  with  pain.  'There 
was  no  injury,  no  visible  cause,  but  he  was  wildly 
ill,  and  in  bis  eyes  the  end  of  all  things  had  come. 
He  put  so  many  questions  to  us  at  each  pang  — 

what  is  this  ?  —  what  the - can  it  be  ?  —  did  you 

ever  ?  —  as  each  paroxysm  doubled  him  up,  he  gave 
a  sharp  cir,  more  of  rage  and  utter  e.xasperation 
than  of  suffering ;  he  got  up  to  run  away  from  it  — 
why  should  he  die  ?  vVhy  should  he  be  shut  up  in 
darkness  and  obstruction  at  that  hour  of  his  opening 
morn,  —  his  sweet  hour  of  prime?  And  so  raging, 
and  utterly  put  out,  the  honest  dear  little  fellow 
went  off  in  an  ecstasy  of  fury  at  death,  at  its  absurd¬ 
ity  in  his  case. 

We  never  could  explain  his  death;  it  was  not 
poison  or  injury;  he  actually  expired  when  career¬ 
ing  round  the  green  at  full  speed,  as  if  to  outrun  his 
enemy,  or  shake  him  off.  We  have  not  yet  got 

*  Thu  paper  mu  written  by  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh  for 
a  second  series  of  “  Spare  Hours,”  to  be  pubUshed  during  the  spring. 
It  U  here  printed  for  the  first  tiiae. 


over  his  loss,  and  all  the  possibibtics  that  lie  buried 
in  his  grave,  in  the  Park,  beneath  a  young  chest¬ 
nut-tree  where  the  ruddy-cheeked,  fat,  and  cordial 
coachman,  who  of  old,  in  the  grand  old  Reform 
days,  used  to  drive  his  master,  Mr.  Speaker  Aber- 
cromby,  down  to  “  the  House  ”  with  much  stateli¬ 
ness  and  bouquet,  and  I  dug  it  for  him,  —  that  park 
in  which  Peter  had  often  disported  himself,  flutter¬ 
ing  the  cocks  and  hens,  and  putting  to  flight  the 
squadron  of  Gleneagles  weddeis. 

DICK. 

He  too  is  dead,  —  he  ^who,  never  having  been 
bom,  we  had  hoped  never  would  die ;  not  that  he 
did  —  like  Rab  —  “  exactly  ”  die  ;  he  was  slain. 
He  was  fourteen,  and  getting  deaf  and  blind,  and  a 
big  bully  of  a  retriever  feU  on  him  one  Sunday 
morning  when  the  bells  were  ringing.  Dick,  who 
always  fought  at  any  odds,  gave  ^ttlc ;  a  Sabba¬ 
tarian  cab  turned  the  comer,  the  big  dog  fled,  and 
Dick  was  mn  over,  —  there  in  his  own  street,  as  all 
his  many  friends  were  going  to  church.  His  back 
was  broken,  and  he  died  on  Monday  night  with  us 
all  about  him ;  dear  for  his  own  s^e,  dearer  for 
another’s,  whose  name  —  Sine  Quk  Non  —  is  now 
more  than  ever  tme,  now  that  she  is  gone. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  when  Dr.  Cotting  of  Rox- 
bury  came  in  yesterday  and  introduced  himself  to 
me  by  asking,  “  Where  is  Dick  ?  ”  To  think  of  our 
Dick  being  known  in  Massachusetts ! 

BOB. 

If  Peter  was  the  Incarnation  of  vivacity.  Bob  was 
that  of  energy.  He  should  have  been  called  Thala- 
ba  the  Destroyer.  He  rejoiced  in  demolition,  —  not 
fitim  ill-temper,  but  Horn  the  sheer  delight  of  ener¬ 
gizing. 

When  I  first  knew  him  he  was  at  Blinkbonny 
toll.  The  tollman  and  his  wife  were  old  and  the 
house  lonely,  and  Bob  was  too  terrific  for  any  bui^ 
glar.  He  was  as  tall  and  heavy  as  a  foxhound,  but  in 
every  other  respect  a  pure  old-fashioned,  wiry,  short- 
haired  Scotch  terrier,  —  red  as  Rob  Roy’s  Iward,  — 
having  indeed  other  qualities  of  Rob’s  than  his  hair, 
—  choleric,  unscmpulous,  affectionate,  stanch,  — 
not  in  the  least  magnanimous,  —  as  ready  to  worry 
a  little  dog  as  a  big  one.  Fighting  was  his  “chief 
end,”  and  he  omitt^  no  opportunity  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  his  end.  Rab  liked  %hting  for  its  own  sake, 
too,  but  scorned  to  fight  a^thing  under  his  own 
weight ;  indeed,  was  long-suffering  to  public  mean¬ 
ness  with  quarrelsome  lesser  dogs.  Bob  had  no  such 
weakness. 

After  much  difficulty  and  change  of  masters,  I 
bought  him,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  for  five  pounds, 
and  brought  him  home.  He  had  been  chained  for 
months,  was  in  high  health  and  spirits,  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  power  and  activity  of  this  great  creature,  as  he 
draggeil  me  and  my  son  along  me  road,  giving  bat¬ 
tle  to  every  dog  he  met,  was  something  appalling. 

I  very  soon  found  I  could  not  keep  him.  He 
worried  the  pet  dogs  all  around,  and  got  me  into 
much  trouble.  So  I  gave  him  as  night-watchman 
to  a  goldsmith  in  Princess  Street.  This  work  he  did 
famously.  I  once  in  passing  at  midnight  stopped  at 
the  shop  and  peered  in  at  tM  little  slip  of  glass,  and 
by  the  gas-light  I  saw  where  he  lay.  I  made  a 
noise,  and  out  came  he  with  a  roar  and  a  bang  as 
of  a  sledge-hammer.  I  then  called  his  name,  ud 
in  an  instant  all  was  still  except  a  quick  tapping 
within  that  intimated  the  wagging  of  the  tail.  He 
is  still  there,  —  has  settled  m>wn  into  a  reputa¬ 
ble,  pacific  citizen,  —  a  good  deal  owing,  perhaps. 
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to  the  disappearance  in  battle  of  sundry  of  his  best 
teeth.  As  lie  lies  in  the  sun  before  the  shop  door 
he  looks  somehow  like  the  old  Fighting  Tein^rairc. 

I  never  saw  a  dog  of  the  same  breed ;  he  is  a  sort 
of  rough  cob  of  a  dog,  —  a  hu^  quantity  of  terrier 
in  one  skin ;  for  he  has  all  the  tun  and  briskness  and 
failings  and  ways  of  a  small  dog,  begging  and  hop- 

Sing  as  only  it  docs.  Once  his  master  took  him  to 
forth  Berwick.  His  first  day  he  spent  in  careering 
about  the  sands  and  rocks  and  in  the  sea,  for  he  is  a 
noble  swimmer.  His  next  he  devoted  to  worrying 
all  the  dogs  of  the  town,  beginning,  for  convenience, 
with  the  biggest. 

This  aroused  the  citizens,  and  their  fury  was 
brought  to  a  focus  on  the  third  day  by  its  being 
reported  alternatively  that  he  had  tom  a  child’s  ear 
oft,  or  tom  and  actually  eaten  it.  Up  rose  the  town 
as  one  man,  and  the  women  each  as  two,  and,  headed 
by  Matthew  Cathie,  the  one-eyed  and  e.xcellent  shoe¬ 
maker,  with  a  tall,  raw  divinity  student,  knock- 
kneed  and  six  feet  two,  who  was  his  lodger,  and 
was  of  course  called  young  Dominie  Sampson.  They 
bore  down  upon  Bob  and  his  master,  who  were  walk- 
ing^calmly  on  the  shore. 

Bob  was  for  making  a  stand,  after  the  manner  of 
Coriolanus,  and  banishing  by  instant  assault  the 
“  common  cry  of  curs  ” ;  but  his  master  saw  sundry 
guns  and  pistols,  not  to  speak  of  an  old  haqioon, 
ami  took  to  his  heeb  as  the  only  way  of  getting  Bob 
to  take  to  his.  Auri/ex,  with  much  nous,  made  for 
the  police  station,  and,  with  the  a^istance  of  the 
constables  and  half  a  crown,  got  Thalaba  locked  up 
for  the  night,  safe  and  sulky. 

Next  morning,  Sunday,  when  Cathie  and  his 
huge  student  lay  uneasily  asleep,  dreaming  of  ven¬ 
geance,  and  the  early  dawn  was  beautiful  upon  the 
Ba.ss,  with  its  snowy  cloud  of  sea-birds  “brxxxling 
on  the  charmed  wave,”  Bob  was  hurried  up  to  the 
station,  locke<l  into  a  horse-box,  —  him  never  shall 
that  ancient  Burgh  forget  or  see. 

I  have  a  notion  that  dogs  have  humor,  and  arc 
perceptive  of  a  joke.  In  the  North,  a  shepherd. 
Having  sold  his  sheep  at  a  market,  was  asked  by 
the  buyer  to  lend  him  hb  dog  to  take  them  home. 
“  By  a’  manner  o’  means  tak  Birkie,  and  when  ye  ’r 
dune  wi’  him  just  play  so”  (making  a  movement 
with  his  arm),  “and  he’ll  be  hame  in  a  jiffy.”  Birkie 
was  so  clever  and  useful  and  gay  that  the  borrower 
coveted  him ;  and  on  getting  to  his  farm  shut  him  up, 
intending  to  keep  him.  Birkie  escajied  during  the 
night,  and  took  the  entire  hirsel  (flock)  back  to  his 
own  master !  Fancy  him  trotting  across  the  moor 
with  them,  they  as  ^villing  as  he. 
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During  the  many  wanderings  and  voyages  which 
my  brother  Edmund  and  myself  have  made  up  and 
down  the  earth  in  search  of  wealth,  we  have  become 
tolerably  average  judges  of  many  things.  Furs, 
slop  clothing,  tallow,  arosky  horses,  inns,  wine,  bad 
money,  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  things  on  which  we 
should  be  competent  to  give  some  sort  of  opinion ; 
but  there  are  two  things  of  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  one  should  have  a  good  judgment,  — 
ship  and  ships’  captains,  and  we  consider  that  there 
are  very  few  landsmen  in  a  position  to  give  us  ad¬ 
vice  on  either  of  these  two  subjects. 

Therefore  when  it  became  necessarj-  to  choose  a 
ship  to  make  what  we  determined  to  be  our  last 
voyage,  the  different  ships  which  were  honored  with 


our  notice  underwent  a  very  severe  scrutiny  indeed. 
One  or  two  of  the  ship  would  have  done,  but  then 
the  skippers  were  not  up  to  my  brother  Edmund’s 
standard ;  and  in  cases  where  he  passed  the  captain 
I  got  fanciful  about  the  ship.  We  rejected  them  all 
save  one  we  had  yet  to  see,  and  I  was  constrained  to 
say,  after  an  afternoon  spent  among  the  shipping,  — 

“  My  dear  Ned,  at  this  rate  we  shall  not  get  to 
England  at  all.  AVe  really  must  try  to  be  less  par¬ 
ticular  with  the  Typhoon.  AVhen  I  come  to  think  of 
the  awfully  queen  craft  we  have  sailed  in,  I  think 
we  are  carrving  criticism  a  little  too  far.” 

“  Not  a  bit,  Thomas,  —  not  a  bit  ” ;  and  he  wagged 
his  great  yellow  beard.  “  I  mean  to  be  more  par¬ 
ticular  with  her  than  any  other.  I  have  no  idea  of 
gaining  experience  and  not  using  it.  To  the  Ty¬ 
phoon,”  he  said,  as  he  tumbled  into  a  boat ;  “  where 
IS  she  ?  ” 

“  Off  the  battery  ” ;  and  away  we  scudded  down 
the  harbor,  past  the  lighthouse,  and  past  the  berths 
of  the  men-of-war,  just  in  time  to  see  a  stream  of 
fire  shoot  suddenly  from  the  side  of  H.M.S.  Styx, 
and  hear  the  dull  heavy  boom  of  the  sunset  gun  go 
rattling  away  among  the  (juarries. 

I  sat  looking  at  the  infinitely  peaceful  sunlight 
dying  out  upon  the  lonely,  happy  hills,  whose  sum¬ 
mits  I  could  sec  above  the  dark  quarries  j  and  at 
the  black  quarries  close  on  the  shore  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  which  were  beginning  to  send  forth  in 
strings,  lines,  groups,  or  solitary  figures,  swarm  after 
swarm  of  gray  convicts,  dim,  unearthly-looking  under 
the  growing  gloom,  crowding  down  to  their  boats 
like  souls  to  Charon’s  bark.  It  struck  me  that  it 
was  like  looking  across  hell  to  heaven,  and  the  sight 
held  me  so  long  that  I  was  only  aroused  by  Ed¬ 
mund’s  saying,  “  Here  she  is,”  and  my  turning 
round  and  after  a  minute’s  contemplation  saying, 
“  By  Jove !  ” 

We  were  under  the  bows  of  a  large  ship,  which 
lay  the  last  of  all  seaward,  beyond  the  battery, 
quite  alone.  The  sun  had  set  upon  the  water,  but 
her  vast  tall  masts  penetrated  into  the  lighter  air 
above,  till  her  truck  almost  seemed  to  pierce  the 
fading  sunlight,  and  showed  us  that  her  spars  were 
very  nearly  as  large  and  as  heavy  as  those  of  that 
tremendous  engine  of  war,  the  Styx  frigate,  which 
was  her  nearest  neighbor.  Her  bows  were  like  those 
of  a  yacht,  and  ran  up,  not  into  a  figure-head,  but 
into  a  delieatc  golden  scroll.  Such  bows  I  had  sel¬ 
dom  seen  on  any  ship,  and  I  noticed  them  closely. 
The  rest  of  the  long  black  hull  was  equally  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  we  were  lioth  aware  that  we  were  looking 
on  one  of  the  noblest  clipper  ships  we  had  ever  set 
eyes  on. 

“  Now  for  the  captain,”  I  thought.  “  I  wonder  if 
he  will  do  ?  ” 

Though  the  vast  mass  of  the  ship  lay  perfectly 
dead  and  motionless  on  the  water,  our  little  lioat 
was  leaping  in  so  lively  a  manner  that  it  required  a 
jump  to  get  on  the  ladder;  but  we  were  soon  on 
deck  and  looked  around  us.  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
decks  we  had  ever  been  on,  flush,  save  one  hou.se 
aft,  which  took  the  place  of  a  poop,  but  which  had 
a  broad  gangway  round,  and  a  large  elliptical  mon¬ 
key-poop  astern.  So  that,  do  you  see,  reader,  you 
could  walk  from  the  foreca.stle,  past  it,  to  the  wheel, 
and  so  round  it  back  again ;  might  walk,  in  short, 
when  at  sea,  twenty  miles  without  turning.  This 
struck  ns  as  being  very  charming,  and  we  had  every 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  at  its  best,  for  not  a  soul  was 
in  sight  but  one  lanky,  good-nature<l-looking  mid¬ 
shipman,  to  whom  we  addressed  ourselves. 
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“  Can  you  tell  us  where  the  first  officer  is,  sir,  if 
you  please  ?  ”  I  asked. 

I  “  lie  is  ashore,  drunk.  At  least  he  was  half  an 
;  hour  .ago.” 

I  “  Can  you  tell  us  where  the  steward  is,  sir,  if  you 
;  please  V  ” 

I  “  Well,  I  .am  .afraid  it  won’t  be  much  good  to  tell 
I  you,  for  I  am  afraid  Yorky  is  drunk  too.” 

This  was  very  nice  indeed.  “  Are  the  crew  on 
]  bo.ard  V  ”  I  asked. 

“  No.  They  are  in  the  hulk,  doing  their  si.\ 
i  weeks  for  running.  The  police  barge  will  bring 
'  them  on  bo.ard  the  night  before  we  sail.” 

1  looked  at  Edmund,  and  .saw  that,  like  an  incon- 
I  sistent  fellow  as  he  was,  he  h.ad  fallen  so  deeply  in 
j  love  with  the  ship’s  bows,  that  nothing  would  turn 
'  him,  if  the  captain  looked  anything  like  business.  I 
j  thought  he  was  going  to  look  for  the  captain,  but  he 
I  did  not.  He  said, —  * 

[  “  Can  ^ou  kindly  inform  me,  sir,  if  the  stewardess 

t  is  drunk  i*  ” 

“  No,”  said  the  midsliipm.an,  indignantly,  “  she  is 
not.  Polly  drunk,  indeed !  She ’d  sue  the  m.an  who 
dared  say  it.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  ask  if  the 
I  skipper  is  drunk  V  Here  he  comes  to  answer  for 
himself.”  So  our  midshipman  hitched  himself  off 
the  ca|Kstan  and  went  away  growling  at  Edmund’s 
offensive  inquiry  about  the  stewardess. 

We  turned  and  saw  before  us  one  of  the  finest, 

I  most  sailor-like,  most  gentleman-like  young  fellows 
1  we  had  ever  met  in  our  wanderings.  Scarcely 
I  thirty,  we  gue-ssed,  with  a  clear  brown  face,  a  bright 
I  eye,  and  as  pleasant  a  smile,  showing  as  fine  a  range 
of  teeth  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  A  powerful  up¬ 
standing  fellow  too,  —  a  man  every  inch  of  him, 
whose  crisp  curly  hair  seemed  expressly  made  to 
I  keep  on  his  head,  without  derangement  in  any 
I  cyclone  or  typhixm  which  ever  blew.  He  woulil 
I  do,  we  said  at  once,  in  spite  of  a  drunken  first 
'  officer  and  steward,  and  a  crew  fh>m  the  hulk. 

I  When  he  came  to  us  and  said  pleasantly,  “  Are  you 
I  going  to  sail  with  me,  gentlemen,”  we  answered, 

;  like  a  pair  of  Siamese  twins,  “  Certainly.” 

“  You  are  a  sailor,  sir  ?  ”  he  said  to  my  brother, 
i  which  was  so  far  not  complimentary  to  me. 

“  Why,  no,”  said  Edmund  ;  “  but  I  know  a  s<ailor 
when  I  see  one.  I  am  not  long  married,  and  am 
going  to  intrust  a  delicate  wife  and  a  baby  to  your 
keejiing  fiir  fourteen  thousand  miles.  Can  you  con¬ 
scientiously  undertake  the  job  ?  ” 

“  Ye.s,”  said  the  skipper,  “I  think  I  can.  I  am 
not  fortunate  in  inv  ship’s  company.  1  have  come 
round  from  San  trancisco,  and  Lave  picked  the 
main  of  them  up  there ;  a  queer  lot,  with  all  the 
turbulence  of  American  sailors,  and  not  one  of  their 
good  (pialities.  They  ran,  and  are  in  the  hulk ; 
they  are  as  goo<l  as  any  I  shall  pick  up  just  now.  I 
have  four  good  officers,  a  carpenter,  steward,  stew¬ 
ardess,  and  one  midshipman ;  .and  I  have  a  noble 
lot  of  passengers,  thank  God.  I  ’ll  pull  you  through.” 

“  The  stewanl  is  drunk,  is  he  not  V  ”  said  I. 

“  Well,  yes,”  said  the  skipper.  Laughing,  “  but 
only  on  principle.  It  ain’t  habitual.  We  have 
been  three  weeks  in  the  bay  in  b.allast,  trying  to 
get  cai^,  and  have  got  a  little  wool  and  gold ;  but 
he  has  not  been  ashore  more  than  three  hours. 
Last  night  he  told  his  wife  and  me  that  it  was  un- 
s.ailorlike  and  unlucky  to  go  to  sea  without  a  burst, 
and  so  he  has  gone  on  shore  to  get  dnink.  He  is 
an  excellent  fellow,  I  assure  you,  and  so  is  the  car¬ 
penter.” 

We  went  into  the  saloon,  and  the  stewardess,  a 


hard-headed,  hard-handed  Scotch  woman,  showed 
us  the  vacant  berths.  There  were  now,  she  told 
us,  near  100  pas.sengers,  but  most  of  them  in  the 
second  cabin,  between  decks.  Tlie  voyage  would 
pay,  she  said,  entirely  through  the  passengers.  It 
would  pay  well,  and  she  was  glad  of  that,  for  the 
skipper  had  brought  the  .ship  round  from  San 
Francisco  on  speculation,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  she  wished  him  to  stand  well  with  the  owners, 
•as  he,  the  skipper,  was  going  home  to  be  married. 
She  seemed  a  dear  old  bo<ly,  and  made  us  more 
than  ever  in  love  with  the  ship.  AVhen  she  under¬ 
stood  that  she  was  to  be  plagued  to  death  all  the 
voyage  by  a  delicate  young  wife  and  a  baby,  her 
satisfaction  knew  no  bounds.  She  immediately 
asked  my  brother’s  Christian  name,  and  has  never 
called  him  by  any  other  since.  Me  she  tolerated, 
and  I  thank  her. 

But  as  we  looked  round  at  the  cabins  (opening 
out  of  the  saloon,  and  on  deck,  please  to  understand) 
a  hitch  occurred.  AVe  came  to  a  cabin  door  on 
which  there  was  a  card,  and  on  it  was  written  in  a 
large  hand,  “  Mrs.  Dishmore.”  And  Edmund  said, 
in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  — 

“  I  am  not  going  to  sail  in  the  same  ship  with  that 
woman.  She  is  intolerable  enough  on  shore,  but  to 
sea  with  that  woman  I  don’t  go. 

■*  Nonsense,  Ned,”  I  said ;  “  you  need  not  speak 
to  her.” 

“  She  was  the  woman,  as  you  know,  that  tried 
her  hanlost  to  prevent  M.aria  from  marrying  me, 
and  I  hate  the  sight  of  her.” 

“  She  probably  only  repeated  what  she  had  heard,” 
I  said.  “  You  don’t  know  anything  against  the  wo¬ 
man  except  what  we  all  know,  that  she  is  the  most 
tiresome,  backbiting,  meddlesome  Matty  in  the  three 
republics.  Don’t  be  a  fool.” 

“  I  ’ll  not  sail  with  that  woman,”  he  repeated,  as 
we  went  over  the  side.  But  he  did  nevertheless. 

That  evening,  after  having  tea  with  his  wife,  we 
went  away  on  a  little  expedition.  Certain  custom¬ 
house  officers  had  become  endeared  to  us  in  the  way 
of  business,  and  we  went  to  wish  them  good  by. 
The  custom-house  men  used,  in  those  pre-railway 
times,  an  inn  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  before  you 
eome  to  the  lighthouse.  AVe  knew  that  we  should 
catch  some  of  them  there  that  night,  more  particu¬ 
larly  one;  so  we  took  the  last  steamboat  from  the 
pier,  and  went  across,  telling  his  wife  that  we  should 
sleep  there,  and  that  she  must  get  ready  to  go  on 
board  in  three  days. 

I  suppose  that  that  quaint  little  inn  is  levelled  to 
the  ground  now,  or  turned  into  a  limiled  hotel.  In 
those  times  it  was  a  queer  little  characteristic  place. 
It  was  close,  closer  than  any  other  inn,  to  the  place 
where  the  shipping  lies,  and  at  that  time  thirteen 
millions  was  annually  passing  outwards  and  eleven 
millions  inwards,  it  was  a  busy  little  inn,  indeed. 
One  room  was  almost  entirely  used  by  the  skippers 
of  ships  and  custom-house  officers,  and  to  this  room 
we  repaired.  It  was  as  full  as  usual,  but  there  was 
some  cause  for  silence ;  something  had  occurred  to 
stop  the  conversation,  and  when  we  had  called  for 
what  we  wanted,  and  had  sat  down,  we  looked  round 
for  the  cause. 

It  was  evidently  a  tall  man  who  was  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  fire.  AVe  had  noticed  that  he  had 
scowled  insolently  at  us  as  we  came  in,  but  we  were 
too  eager  to  look  round  and  see  who  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ances  were  there,  to  take  much  notice  of  him ;  but 
when  we  were  settled,  my  brother  Edmund  looked 
at  him  again,  and  to  my  great  surprise  his  look  be- 
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came  fixed ;  he  seemed  to  be  parti/  interested  and 
partly  surprised  at  the  man’s  appearance.  1,  who 
am  short-sighted,  could  not  see  the  man’s  face,  and 
thought  m/  brother  had  recognized  him,  so  I  very 
naturally  asked  him  in  a  whisper  if  he  knew  the 


“  No,”  he  said,  “  and  don’t  want  to.  But  did  you 
ever  in  your  experience  see  such  an  evil,  truculent 
lace  before  ?  Coward  and  bully  in  every  line  of  it. 
He  has  been  bullying  these  good  folks.  1  must  have 
a  word  with  him.  Ilalloa,  you  sir  !  ” 

The  man  was  aware  in  a  moment  that  my  brother 
was  addressing  him.  My  brother  had  what  may  be 
called  a  forcible  delivery.  When  he  addressed  peo¬ 
ple,  they  were  instantly  aware  of  the  fact.  This 
man  was.  lie  turned  to  my  brother  with  a  scowl, 
and  said  nothing.  Edmund  continued,  — 

“  And  how  do  you  get  along,  sir  ?  ” 

And  in  merely  saying  those  words,  and  in  merely 
wagging  his  great  bi'am,  Edmund  said,  plain  for  all 
the  folks  to  hear,  “  You  are  a  bully,  my  good  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  I  know  it.  Would  you  be  so  exceed¬ 
ingly  kind  as  to  try  to  bully  me  ?  ”  The  spell  was 
broken,  and  the  conversation  of  the  different  groups 
was  resumed  all  round  the  room.  Tlie  bully  growled 
something  inaudible,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  sat 
down. 

A  greater  contrast  to  this  fellow  could  scarcely  be 
conceived,  than  such  as  appeared  in  the  person  of 
our  friend  who  now  appeared.  A  handsome  young 
Highlander,  in  a  pretty  neat  blue  unifonn,  young 
enough  to  be  nearly  beardless,  and  with  the  titles 
of  “  gentleman  ”  and  “good  fellow”  written  in  every 
dimme  of  his  handsome  &cc,  and  every  twinkle  of 
his  laughing  hazel  eyes.  His  eyes  grew  brighter 
when  he  saw  us,  and  he  came  towards  us  somewhat 
eagerly. 

“  I  have  heard  that  you  two  renegades  were  come 
here  to  look  me  up,  and  were  going  to  secede  from 
the  sucking  republic,  and  were  going  back  to  the 
hag-ridden  old  stepmother  Britain.  Kiss  the  sacred 
ground  when  you  land  for  me;  and  tell  the  dear 
old  mother  that  I  will  come  back  some  day,  if  it  is 
only  to  lay  my  bones  in  her  dear  old  bosom.  Ah, 
happy  men!  and  O  most  unhappy  me,  If  I  had 
not  unluckily  been  bom  a  gentleman,  I  might  at 
this  moment  have  been  a  gillie  of  Lord  Breadalbane, 
to  be  a  keeper  in  time ;  and  might  have  even  now 
been  bathing  my  bare  legs  in  the  silver  mists  of 
divine  Schehallion.  But  luck  is  agmnst  me.  I  am 
no  Lowland  man  that  I  can  trade ;  so  I  must  even 
sit  here  with  my  four  hundred  a  year,  bidii^  my 
time.  ‘  This  way  lies  madness,’  as  our  great  Cock¬ 
ney  pwt  says.  My  dear  old  boys,  what  ship  are 
you  going  by  ?  ” 

“  The  Typhoon.” 

“  Ah !  you  don’t  happen  to  remember  the  name 
of  the  ship  in  which  Jonah  took  passage  from  Joppa 
to  Tarshish,  do  you  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  ?  ”  I  said.  “  Why  do  you  ask  ?  ” 

“  It  was  not  the  Typhoon,  for  instance,  was  it  ?  ” 
our  friend  answered.  “  No,  by  the  by,  it  was  n’t. 
In  fact,  now  I  come  to  remember,  neither  the  name, 
the  register,  nor  even  the  name  of  the  master  of 
that  ship,  are  recorded  in  Holy  Writ.  Ah,  well! 
So  you  are  going  by  the  Typhoon  ?  ” 

My  brother  answered  decidedly,  “  Yes.  We  have 
sailed  in  queerer  craft  than  she  is.  Is  there  any¬ 
thin®  against  her  ?  ” 

“  The  finest  ship  which  ever  came  into  the  bay,” 
our  friend  answered.  “  But  she  has  a  queer  crew.” 
“  We  know  all  about  that,”  said  Edmund.  “  We 


have  sailed  with  Lascars  before  now.  How  about 
the  captain?” 

“  A  gentleman  and  a  sailor,  every  inch  of  him. 
God  send  him  always  as  good  a  ship,  and  always  a 
better  crew.” 

“  Well,”  said  Edmund,  “  we  will  chance  the 
crew  ;  how  about  the  officers  ?  ” 

“  Let  me  introduce  you  to  the  first  mate,”  said 
our  friend,  and  forthwith  took  us  across  the  room, 
and  presented  us  to  the  man  we  had  noticed  on 
entering.  Now  I  got  near  to  him,  I  was  obliged  to 
confess  to  myself  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  ill- 
looking  dogs  1  had  ever  seen.  We  shall  see  more 
of  him  directly. 

As  for  the  rest,  we  could  only  gather  that  the  ship 
was  a  sjdendid  ship,  and  that  the  captain  was  a 
jewel.  That  contented  us  on  the  whole.  On  the 
third  day  from  that  we  were  on  board,  waiting  for 
the  mail-bag.  I  was  standing  on  the  house  on  deck 
by  the  captain,  watcliing  for  the  last  time  the  swarms 
of  gray  convicts  in  the  black  quarries,  and  the  pleas¬ 
ant,  sunny,  peaceful  hills  which  lay  beyond,  think¬ 
ing  that,  after  all,  it  was  a  very  dear  old  country, 
and  gettii^  pathetic  about  leaving  it,  when  I  heaM 
a  qmet  voice  behind  us  say, — 

“  Are  you  going  to  take  steam,  sir?” 

The  captain  turned  immediately.  “  I  think  this 
suck  from  the  north  will  do,  sir,  if  it  holds.” 

I  turned  when  the  skipper  turned,  and  saw  for 
the  first  time  our  Brown  raasenger. 

He  was  very  brown  indeed.  A  scrupulously 
dressed,  middle-sized  man,  with  a  very  brown  face, 
and  iron-gray  close-cropped  hair.  No  appearance 
of  beard  or  whiskers,  say  an  old  man,  it  you  like ; 
yet  so  singularly  handsome,  with  such  intelligence, 
vitality,  and  determination  in  his  face,  that  one  felt 
glad  that  he  was  not  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  any 


glad  that  he  was  not  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  any 
young  lady  whom  one  proposed  to  make  one’s  own. 
I  liked  the  looks  of  him  exceedingly.  But  unfor^ 
tunately,  he,  at  first,  could  not  aumire  the  looks, 
even  the  presence,  of  either  my  brother  or  myself. 
I  found  out  afterwards  the  reason  of  this.  It  was 
our  beards.  He  told  Mrs.  Dishmore,  during  an 
interval  of  squabbling,  that  he  despised  any  man 
who  was  too  lazy  to  shave  himself,  and  of  course 
Mrs.  Dishmore,  who  sparred  with  us  (or  to  speak 
more  properly  me)  worse  than  she  did  with  him, 
told  us.  I  was  never  anything  but  very  civil  to  the 
man,  even  before  this,  and  always  tned  to  make 
peace  between  him  and  my  brother,  who  never  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  for  one  instant.  But  through  it  all,  I 
think  he  liked  Edmund  better  than  he  did  me. 

On  this  occasion,  when  the  captain  had  walked 
forward,  I  was  gushingly  polite  to  him.  I  said,  to 
open  the  conversation,  “  This  wind  will  take  us 
through  the  Heads  in  ten  hours,  sir.  Our  crew  are 
a  rough  lot,  but  they  seem  smart.” 

“  I  don’t  profess  to  know  much  of  this  sort  of  busi¬ 
ness,  sir,”  he  growled ;  “  but  if  I  may  be  allowed 
an  opinion,  I  should  say  that  a  more  turbulent, 
drunken  set  of  vagabonds  never  had  charge  of  a 


ship  before.”  And  then  he  walked  aft,  as  if  I  was 
utterly  below  contempt. 

I  said  to  myself,  “  You  are  a  cool  hand,  and 
somewhat  impertinent  You  have  been  living  in 
Queer  Street,  and  have  got  a  history.  I  should  like 
to  know  it.  But  you  mast  not  be  impertinent  to 
me,  young  gentleman.  I  have  lived  in  Queer  Street, 
too,  though  I  don’t  know  your  number.  Folks  who 
have  once  lived  in  Queer  Street  are  never  imperti¬ 
nent  to  me.  You  must  be  won  over.  You  are 
worth  it” 


OUR  BROWN  PASSENGER. 
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But  meanwhile  our  rascally  crew,  Lascars,  white¬ 
washed  Americans,  and  “  sundry,”  had  got  the  an¬ 
chor  up  and  some  sails  spread,  and  we  began  to 
travel  down  the  harbor  before  the  north  wind.  Our 
skipper  knew  the  harbor  well  enough  to  drop  his 
pilot  and  take  her  out  through  the  Heads  on  his 
own  responsibility.  All  down  the  long  harl>or  the 
ship  was  as  steady  as  a  rock,  but  when  we  had 
passed  those  Heads,  and  came  on  the  great  swell  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  yards  were  braced  up,  the 

Eat  ship  seemed  to  give  a  sigh,  and  bent  over  to 
sixteen  thousand  miles’  battle  with  the  elements. 
My  last  recollection  of  the  beautiful  melancholy 
country  which  we  shall  never  see  again  is  this:  as 
our  ship  made  her  first  sickening  plunge  in  the  ocean, 
and  showed  us  that  she  was  not  a  mere  inert  mass 
of  iron,  but  a  glorious,  almost  living,  creation  of  the 
human  brain ;  I  standing  on  the  (ju.arter-deck,  and 
feeling  as  if  the  bottom  of  my  stomach  was  coming 
out  at  each  mad  dive  (I  am  never  seasick,  that  is 
qiiite  another  thing),  noticed  that  we  were  passing 
H.  M.  S.  Styx,  which  was  thundering  on  in  the  teeth 
of  the  wind,  at  one  moment  showing  us,  in  beauti¬ 
ful  contrast,  her  gleaming  bright  deck,  at  another 
her  long  black  hull,  in  which  the  volcano  slept. 
Sixty-four-pounders  are  but  popguns  in  these  da^ys, 
of  course,  but  nevertheless  she  looked  aliout  as  ill- 
tempered  and  dangerous  a  bit  of  goods  as  ever 
floated  on  the  high  seas. 

Meanwhile  we  had  got  the  westerly  wind,  and 
with  it  the  great  westeny  swell.  Tlie  ship  bt‘gan  to 
roll  heavily  as  she  flew  before  it,  burying  her  lee 
bulwarks  continually.  For  a  few  days  I  stayed 
much  on  deck  enjoying  the  wild  scene,  but  it  soon 
got  too  cold.  The  ship’s  head  was  southward,  and 
the  days  grew  shorter,  and  the  whirling  snow-storms 
more  freejuent  as  she  went  howling  down  towards 
the  weltering  seas  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

So  now  I  had  leisure  to  examine  our  fellow-pas¬ 
sengers  more  closely.  The  first  one  I  naturally 
stuilied  was  the  one  who  gives  a  title  to  this  paper, 
—  the  man  known  to  us  on  the  first  half  of  the  voy¬ 
age  as  “  the  Brown  Passenger.” 

I  liked  him,  but  he  was  very  queer  and  reserved ; 
and  he  for  the  first  few  days  did  not  seem  to  like 
me.  His  great  objection,  as  he  told  me  after,  was 
my  beard ;  but  even  after  he  passed  that  over,  and 
we  became  more  familiar,  I  could  not  find  out  who 
he  was,  what  was  his  rank  in  life,  where  he  had 
been,  or  what  his  opinions  were.  He  was  the  clos¬ 
est  man  I  ever  met.  He  agreed  with  me  in  a  quali¬ 
fied  manner,  till,  like  the  late  Mrs.  Shandy,  he 
nearly  drove  one  mad.  He  was  so  exasperatingly 
negative  and  reticent,  and  what  made  the  matter 
more  exasperating  was,  that  there  was  force  and 
decision  on  every  line  of  his  brown  face.  He  was 
a  man  of  action,  and  a  man  of  strong  convictions, 
yet  I  never  could  strike  a  spark  out  of  him.  I  used 
to  try.  I  felt  sure  that  the  man  hail  corns  some¬ 
where  on  his  feet,  and  I  used  to  stamp  about  vaguely 
to  try  and  punch  one  of  them.  I  never  got  any 
acknowledgment  of  feeling  out  of  him,  however,  but 
a  slow,  amused  smile.  I  saw  that  he  liked  me  the 
better  for  my  efforts  to  irritate  him  into  some  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion,  but  the  only  visible  result  was 
that  same  quiet  bright  smile,  —  and  that  only  ap¬ 
peared  when  I  had  contradicted  mvself  in  trying  to 
irritate  him,  and  he  had  in  a  few  clear  wonls  showed 
tliat  I  was  contradicting  myself.  I  gave  him  up 
after  a  week,  for  I  made  the  not  very  flattering  dis- 
eoverv  that  he  was  amitsing  himself  with  me.  He 
was  ^mebody,  I  said  to  myself,  a  man  who  had 


been  knocked  about  the  world  a  good  deal,  had 
heard  many  opinions  expressed,  and  would  not 
commit  himself.  The  captain,  on  inquiry,  told  me 
that  he  had  been  knocked  about  the  world  consid¬ 
erably,  and  that  his  name  was  Hatterton;  that  was 
all  I  ever  got  out  of  the  skipper. 

I  said  that  his  qualities  were  entirely  ne^tive. 
Why,  no ;  for  one  thing,  he  smoked  more  Bengal 
cheroots  than  I  ever  remember  another  man  doing ; 
and  for  another,  his  extreme  dislike  and  opposition 
to  Mrs.  Dishmore  was  by  no  means  negative,  but 
positive.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  Sirs.  Dish- 
more. 

Mrs.  Dishmore  was  originally  a  Miss  Polk.  She 
first  burst  on  the  gaze  of  a  somewhat  startled  world 
as  a  most  advanced  lecturer  upon  the  rights  of  wo¬ 
men.  That  she  ever  was  a  Bloomer  is  entindy  un¬ 
true  ;  but  she  went  further  in  her  notions  even  in 
dress  than  her  friends  chose  to  follow  her.  Age, 
however,  brought  experience.  She  receded  from 
her  extremer  views,  and  contented  herself  with  con¬ 
tradicting  and  setting  right  every  one  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact,  without  anj-  regard  to  age,  sex, 
or  degree  of  experience.  Hearing  tliat  an  excellent 
Roman  Catholic  lady  was  doing  some  excellent  work 
among  homeless  girls  in  the  city  we  had  just  left,  she 
thought  —  knowing  nothing  about  the  matter,  and 
having  nothing  to  do  —  that  she  could  go  out  and 

show  Mrs.  - the  proper  way  of  doing  her  work. 

Now  began  our  acquaintance  with  her,  and  my 
brother’s  intense  dislike  to  her.  She  came  in  the 
same  ship  with  my  sister-in-law,  who  was  coming 
out  to  be  married  to  my  brother ;  and  poor  Maria 
poured  her  pretty  little  secret  into  the  unsympathiz- 
ing  and  flinty  bosom  of  Miss  Polk,  who  devoted  the 
whole  voj'age  to  trying  to  persuade  my  sister-in-law 
to  break  off  the  match,  and  to  join  her  in  the  joys 
and  independence  of  a  single  life,  bonded  together 
against  the  tyranny  of  man.  What  with  Edmund’s 
wife  insisting  on  marrying  Edmund,  and  what  with 

Mrs. - affimiing  that  she  knew  her  own  business 

best,  and  refusing  to  be  assisted  on  any  terms.  Miss 
Polk  grew  disgusted  with  things  in  general,  some  of 
her  own  opinions  includeil,  and  in  a  mood  of  lofty 
and  self-defying  scorn,  proposed  to  Dishmore,  a 
meek  but  wealthy  little  iron-monger,  who  was  flat¬ 
tered  by  her  notice  of  him,  and  accepted  her  propo¬ 
sal  with  great  pleasure. 

Poor  Mrs.  Dishmore  was,  I  must  allow,  a  terribly 
contradictory  and  bumptious  woman,  always  setting 
her  hands  to  do  man’s  work  instead  of  woman’s ;  but 
there  was  somethiim  more  than  that  merely,  which 
made  our  Brown  Passenger,  Hatterton,  take  such 
an  intense  dislike  to  her.  The  fact  was,  that  she 
offended  him,  and  jarred  upon  his  senses  by  every 
word  and  gesture ;  he  hated  her  w.-iy  of  going  on, 
and  she,  of  a  far  coarser  texture  of  nerve,  was  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  see  that  she  repelled  him.  She  took 
a  great  fancy  to  him,  and  followed  him  everywhere, 
until  he  was  driven  to  the  forecastle,  and  sometimes 
even  to  the  masthead. 

I  never  shall  forget  his  face  the  first  day  at  noon, 
when  Mrs.  Dishmore  took  out  her  sextant  and  took 
her  observation  at  noon.  She  had  a  chart  of  her 
own,  and  always  marked  the  ship’s  place  on  it,  never 
making  her  reckoning  the  same  as  the  skipper’s,  and 
always  maintaining  she  was  right.  However,  as  I 
once  marked  the  place  from  her  reckoning,  and 
made  the  discovery  that  the  ship  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  Brazils,  forty  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Goyaz, 
I  was  less  anxious  about  the  captain’s  incompetency 
than  I  should  have  been. 
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The  first  and  almost  the  only  piece  of  confidence 
I, ever  pot  from  Mr.  Ilatterton  was  late  one  wild 
night,  when  I  met  liim  coming  into  the  saloon,  with 
an  expression  of  face  which  was  partly  astonishment 
and  partly  exasperation.  He  had  never  spoken  fa¬ 
miliarly  to  me  before,  but  he  must  speak  to  some 
one,  and  he  s]K)ke  to  me.  “  Sir,”  he  said,  “  I  am 
blessed  if  that  woman  ain’t  on  deck  in  the  steward’s 
mackintosh,  taking  a  lunar.” 

The  captain  turned  out  to  be  a  most  charming  and 
gallant  sailor,  and  the  first  officer  did  not  belie  his 
char.icter  either.  He  was  a  headlong,  ill-conditioned 
ruffian.  He  never  forgave  my  brother’s  hoity-toity 
treatment  of  him  in  the  coil'ee-room  of  the  ship,  but 
he  was  afraid  of  my  brother,  and  tried  whether  or 
no  he  could  avenge  himself  on  me  by  a  variety  of 
'  petty  insults.  I  had  to  stop  it. 

The  crew  were  a  great  study.  I  wish  there  was 
room  in  this  paper  for  a  description  of  them.  Such 
few  of  them  as  had  not  been  picked  up  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  had  been  got,  drunk,  out  of  the  crimji-houses 
in  the  port  from  which  we  had  sailed.  I  should  say 
there  were  twenty-five  of  them ;  one  or  two  Lascars, 
one  or  two  Portuguese,  one  American  (U.  S.),  ami 
one  Baltic  German.  All  the  rest  called  themselves 
citizens  of  the  United  Stakes,  and  were  of  the  class 
commonly  called  whitewashed  Yankees,  and  who 
seem  to  be  as  cordially  detested  by  the  real  Ameri¬ 
can  sailors  as  they  are  by  British  captains.  I  have 
carefully  separated  tlie  one  real  American  sailor,  as 
fine  a  fellow  as  ever  stepiied  (“  run  ”)  from  a  Pacific 
.  whaler,  from  them,  as  you  see.  \Ve  disliked  the 
slangy,  turbulent,  (juarrelsome  rowdies  enough,  but 
his  unutterable  contempt  for  them  was  too  deep  for 
words.  He  was  a  great,  blonde,  handsome  giant, 
with  a  beard,  hailing  from  Nantucket,  as  he  said. 
He  used  to  put  all  tlie  rest  of  the  crew  out  of  his 
way  like  dirt,  and  I  expected  to  see  a  knife  in  his 
ribs  every  day ;  but  he  ruled  them  like  a  lord,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  and  they  looked  up  to  him  as  a  demigod. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  new  race,  and  their  dog- 
in.stinct  told  them  so.  They  were  always  brutally 
fighting  among  one  another,  but  no  one,  though 
some  of  them  were  as  big  as  he,  ever  dared  to  offer 
to  fight  him.  He  was  familiar  with  no  one  except 
my  brother,  and  our  Brown  Passenger,  Ilatterton, 
who  seemed  to  appreciate  him.  He,  although  with 
a  deep  belief  in  the  glory  of  the  United  States, 
wanted  to  see  England.  And  it  is  strange,  but  per¬ 
fectly  true,  that  the  place  of  all  others  he  wanted  to 
see  in  England  was  —  what  ?  —  Stratfonl-on-Avon ! 
He  did  n’t  know  his  Shakespeare  worth  mentioning, 
but  he  was  very  angry  at  me  becau.se  I  laughed  at 
him  about  this  whim  of  his.  But  a  whim  it  was,  and 
he  gratified  it. 

Hatterton,  my  brother,  the  good-natured  and  soli¬ 
tary  midshipman,  the  American  sailor,  and  myself, 
were  one  night  smoking  together  in  the  waist,  in  the 
interval  of  a  snow-storm,  when  he  said  this :  “  I  sup¬ 
pose,  sejuire,”  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Ilatterton, 
“  ever  since  Noah’s  ark  sailed  from  the  port  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  crew,  eight  soub,  all  told,  and  an  amount  of  live 
stock  which  could  only  be  excused  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  a  queerer  lot  never  put  to  sea  than 
this  present  ship’s  company.” 

“  We  are  a  devilish  queer  lot,”  answered  Hatter¬ 
ton.  “  I  have  seen  some  queer  things  myself,  and 
some  queer  crews,  but  never  anything  like  this. 
What  the  deuse  prevents  the  crew,  headed  by  the 
mate,  from  walking  aft  some  fine  night,  cutting  our 
throats,  and  taking  the  ship  northward  and  running 
her  on  shore  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  to  spend  the  eight 
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thousand  ounces  of  gold  on  board,  is  past  my  com¬ 
prehension.” 

“  The  passengers,  squire !  —  the  pa.s.scngcrs !  ” 

“  The  passengers !  ”  said  our  lirown  Passenger, 
with  the  deepest  contempt ;  “  the  pas.sengci’s !  ” 

“  Ay,  squire ;  there ’s  passengci’s,  and  there ’s  pas- 
st-ngers.  As  for  emigrants,  you  might  slaughter  a  j 
.shipful  of ’em  like  sheep;  but  such  fellows  as  this  j 

one,  and  this  one  (he  pointed  to  my  brother  and  to 
me)  have  had  their  lives  in  their  hands  before  now. 

They  would  fight;  and  there  are  fifty  more  men  ' 
aboai'd  like  them,  or  better.  They  know  it.  Tlicy  ’ll  j 
never  come  aft.  If  they  do,  God  help  ’em.” 

They  never  did,  and  they  never  will.  Tlie  pas¬ 
sengers  distrusted  the  crew,  and  the  crew  knew  it, 
and  insulted  the  passengers.  There  was  no  commu-  I 
nication,  and  no  collision  between  us,  until  the  very 
last.  There  were  six  people  berthed  aft  who  dared 
go  forward,  and  these  were,  —  tlu^  first  mate  (the 
worst  ruffian  of  the  lot),  the  carpenter,  the  steward 
and  his  wife,  and,  strange  to  say,  Hatterton,  the 
Brown  Passenger,  who  went  f'orwanl,  and  sent  them 
right  and  left  like  unruly  dogs ;  and,  stranger  still, 

Eliza  Dislimore.  She,  as  they  would  say  in  their 
barbarous  slang,  “  slewed  ”  them.  They  could  not  j 

make  her  out  at  all.  AVhether  she  was  a  woman,  or 
a  man  in  disguise ;  whether  she  was  sailing  the  ship,  i 

or  whether  the  captain  was  (she  had  a  deal  more  to 
say  about  it  than  ever  he  had),  they  could  not  make 
out ;  but  she  cleared  them  out  of  her  way  in  a  royal 
mattcr-of-fact  style,  which  had  the  projier  effect. 

She  was  on  the  forecastle  once,  in  half  a  gale,  when  i 

the  ship  was  going  about  tliree  quarters  free  (I  must 
mind  liing  too  nautical),  when  the  man  at  the  wheel 
drove  the  ship’s  nose  into  it ,  that  is  to  say,  shortly,  1 

laid  the  ship  under  water.  Eliza  Dislimore,  having  | 

rescued  herself  from  the  lee  scuppi-rs,  walked  aft,  j 

and  gave  it  to  that  man.  What  she  said  to  him,  i 

how  she  contrived  to  hurt  his  feelings  to  the  extent  i 

she  did,  we  shall  never  know.  But  he  and  the  rest 
of  our  very  piratical  crew  fought  very  shy  of  her  ; 

afterwards.  I  am  glad  /  was  not  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  however. 

You  have  gone  with  me  so  far.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you  aliout  the  ship, 
and  the  different  relations  of  those  who  were  sailing 
in  her.  Now  comes  an  incident  which  altered  the 
most  of  those  relations,  and  which  makes  this  little 
story  worth  telling. 

When  you  get  Tower  down  than  53°  south,  a  great 
westerly  wind,  always  strong,  and  sometimes,  nay, 
more  than  sometimes,  breezing  up  into  a  gale,  blows 
round  the  world :  the  wind  against  which  Lord  An¬ 
son  fought,  and  in  his  noble  ignorance  did  almost 
the  noblest  deed  of  British  seamanship.  We  were 
going  before  that  wind  now,  but  southing  on  it,  to 
make,  as  near  as  possible,  the  great  circle  of  the 
Rebel  Maury.  Sometimes  this  wind  has  a  few  de¬ 
grees  north  in  it,  sometimes  a  few  degrees  south. 

One  evening  it  was  so  nearly  northwest  that  the 
ship,  still  heading  southward,  was  laid  over,  with 
the  water  teaiing  in  cascades  over  her  lee  bulwarks. 

That  day  we  had  had  champagne.  Three  days 
before  it  had  blown  up  into  a  gale,  and  the  skipper 
had  put  the  ship  before  It,  and  we  had  run  a  thou-  | 
sand  miles  in  ninety-six  hours,  —  a  most  splendid 
run  for  any  ship  in  such  a  heavy  sea ;  that  was  the 
reason  of  the  champeigne. 

That  same  evening  the  skipper,  the  Brown  Pas¬ 
senger,  and  myself  were  smoking  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck.  The  gale  had  moderated,  but  the  se.a  was 
getting  heavier  and  heavier.  The  wind,  as  1  said, 
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was  northwest,  and  very  warm  (please  to  remember 
that  we  were  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  that 
the  wind  was  from  the  equator),  but  as  the  evening 
dropped,  it  grew  eolder  and  eolder,  until  it  got 
deadly  chdl.  Then,  as  darkness  settled  down  on 
the  face  of  the  wild  heaving  waters,  a  snow-storm 
came  drifting  on  the  wind,  and  made  the  ship  look, 
to  us  on  the  quarter-<leck,  like  the  ghost  of  a  ship 
driving  througn  a  sea  of  pitch. 

Our  good  skipper  had  been  talking  to  our  Brown 
Pa.ssenger,  Ilatterton,  and  they  both  seemed  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  something.  I  heard  the  skipper  say, 
“  I  nuist  turn  in.  I  cannot  stand  five-and-twenty 
hours  of  it.  Keep  on  deck  as  long  as  you  can. 
Here  he  is.”  And  then  the  first  officer  came  up  to 
relieve  him. 

“  Mr.  Hicks,”  were  his  last  wonls,  “  if  it  comes 
on  any  thicker,  lay  the  ship  to  immediately.  Be 
sure  of  this.  I  must  turn  in.” 

Ilatterton  and  I  stayed  on  deck  a  little  while,  and 
the  weather  seemed  mending ;  the  intervals  between 
the  snow-storms  were  longer,  and  we  thought  the 
night  would  lift,  so  we  went  and  turned  in  too,  and 
I  tried  to  sleep. 

But  I  could  not.  Three  thousand  miles  from 
land,  in  those  awful  desolate  latitudes,  a  ghastly 
danger  all  around,  unseen,  and  yet  near  enotigh 
to  livy  its  hanfl  upon  one’s  heart,  and  freeze  one’s 
blood,  and  the  ship  dashing  along  under  the  charge 
of  a  reckless  drunken  villain.  Sleep  —  not  I !  I 
once  more  got  out  of  my  warm  bed  (it  was  freezing 
cold  now,  and  I  shook  with  fear  as  well),  and  went 
on  deck.  My  worst  fears  were  realized ;  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  blinding  snow-storm,  and  the  ship 
was  flying  through  it  at  her  best  pace.  To  remon¬ 
strate  with  the  drunken  madman,  Hicks,  was  to  be 
told  to  mind  my  own  business.  I  turned  to  arouse 
the  captain. 

O  that  ghastly  yell !  — « that  hideous  cry  of  de¬ 
spair  and  terror  which  went  to  my  heart  like  a 
dagger,  and  told  me  the  end  had  come.  It  was'the 
horrified  shriek  of  the  watch  forward.  It  was  in¬ 
articulate,  but  if  the  words  for  which  that  cry  was 
intended  had  been  spoken  never  so  slowly  or  so 
loudly,  they  could  not  have  told  the  disaster  more 
plainly.  We  were  lost. 

Almost  at  the  bowsprit  end  the  snow  seemed  to 
thicken  and  to  solidify,  forming  a  white  wall  across 
her  ccurse.  I  doubt  if  there  was  time  to  put  the 
helm  down.  I  had  time  to  see  one  hideous  white 
ice  crystal,  just  to  the  right  of  the  fore-royal  yard, 
and  then  I  crouched  against  the  bulwarks,  expect¬ 
ing  the  shock. 

It  came  in  an  instant.  The  ship  stopped  so  sud¬ 
denly  that  I  was  thrown  along  the  deck,  bruised 
and  hurt;  and  then  one  heard  the  crash.  There 
was  a  ripping,  tearing,  and  cracking  of  wood  all 
around,  and  last  of  all  the  sound  of  heavy  Ixxlies 
falling  through  the  air,  as  the  masts  came  headlong 
down,  one  on  deck  and  two  partly  overboanl. 
Then  ruin  and  confusion  unutterable,  indescrib¬ 
able. 

I  suppose  my  courage  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  commonplace  people,  but  it  would  be  worse 
than  absurd  to  conceal  the  fact  that  I  was  Mazed 
and  stunned  by  the  hideous  disaster,  and  did  not, 
for  a  certain,  very  short  time,  know  what  to  do. 
This  may  partly  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  I 
instinctively  knew,  or  thought  I  knew,  that  nothing 
could  bo  done, — that  death  was  a  matter  of  minutes. 
But  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  crew.  Their 
sailor  instincts  taught  them  better.  The  first  thing 
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I  became  aware  of,  the  first  thing  with  any  kind  of 
arrangement  in  it  which  happened  after  the  ruin 
was  this :  the  crew  were  crowding  into  the  two 
larboard  boats,  which  still  hung  in  the  davits  (the 
starboard  boats  had  been  crushed  to  atoms  by  the 
fall  of  the  foremast),  and  were  leaving  the  ship. 

The  first  boat,  lowered  with  CliffoiM’s  apparatus, 
was  in  the  water  in  a  moment,  and  in  another  was 
stove,  and  sunk  among  the  floating  wreck.  Not  a 
soul  in  her  came  on  board  again.  The  other  hung 
in  the  davits  longer ;  their  complement  was  made 
up  all  but  two,  —  the  carpenter,  and  the  American 
sailor,  who  stood  before  me.  The  carpenter  was 
not  to  be  found,  and  the  American  stood  looking  at 
them. 

A  young  man  had  forced  his  way  up  from  the 
second  cabin,  and  came  to  them.  1  heani  what  he 
.said. 

“  There ’s  room  for  a  dozen  more  souls  in  that 
boat,  mates.  Take  my  wife  with  you ;  for  the  love 
of  (iod,  take  her.” 

No  answer  to  him  but  curses. 

“  Where  is  the  carpenter?  We  must  have  Chips,” 
they  cried.  “  Jump  in,  Y ankee.  Come  on,  or  you  ’ll 
be  too  late.” 

1  cannot  give  the  American’s'  answer.  It  was  too 
rough.  The  words  in  which  he  expressed  his  un¬ 
utterable  contempt  for  them  would  not  do  to  re- 
prtxluce  here.  let,  coarse  as  they  were,  they 
were  so  wondrous  witty  that  even  while  I  am 
dwelling  on  the  horrors  of  that  night,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  laugh  while  I  recall  them. 

The  first  mate,  who  commanded  this  boat,  gave 
the  word  to  lower  away,  and  they  went  down  the 
ship’s  side  into  night  and  darkness,  never  to  be 
heard  of  again.  It  is  impossible  to  guess  at  their 
fate.  They  may  have  been  swamped  soon,  or  they 
may  have  been  tossed  on  that  bitter,  weltering  sea 
till  they  ate  one  another.  W'ho  can  tell  ?  May 
j  God  forgive  them  ! 

It  was  a  full  moon,  and  the  night  was  light.  I 
saw  that  the  ship  was  settling  down  by  the  head, 
and  moreover  had  swung  clear  of  the  berg,  and  was 
going  to  settle  herself  down  decently,  without  any 
more  breakage.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  noise 
and  confusion.  The  second  cabin  passengers  had 
broken  up  from  below,  preferring,  for  some  reason, 
the  having  a  wild,  desperate  struggle  for  life  to 
lx*ing  drowned  en  masse.  So  there  were  some 
five-and-twenty  tragedies  taking  place  around  me, 
which  I  hardly  noticed,  for  between  you  and^  I, 
reader,  life  happened  to  be  very  precious  to  me 
just  at  that  time,  and  I  was  selfish  and  loath  to  die. 
But  some  one  laiil  a  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  I 
looked  round  and  saw  who  it  was. 

Eliza  Dishmore.  She  said,  “  The  ship  is  sinking, 
is  it  not  ?  ” 

I  said  yes.  “  Had  she  seen  my  brother ;  I  should 
like  to  see  him  again.” 

“  He  is  with  his  wife  and  child.  Better  leave 
them  alone.  Even  a  brother  would  be  de  trap. 
Stay,  and  die  with  me.” 

I  will  heartily  consent  to  die  with  so  brave  a 
woman.” 

“I  always  liked  you,”  she  said.  “You  never 
believed  in  me,  but  you  were  always  good-natured 
when  you  laughed  at  me.  You  will  tell  me,  I  know, 
when  the  time  comes  to  say  good  by.” 

“  It  will  not  be  long,”  I  said.  “  Look  at  th 
angle  of  the  deek  now.” 

“  It  has  been  like  that  this  ten  minutes,”  she  said. 
“  There  must  be  some  hitch  in  the  performance  ” 
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I  might  have  thought  she  was  taking  things  rather 
coolly,  and  I  do  now.  But  at  this  moment  I  was 
nearly  knocked  down  by  the  carpenter,  who  ap¬ 
peared  at  full  speed  from  forward,  and  who  seemed 
to  be  mad.  Hie  American  siulor  turned  round  and 
joined  us  at  this  moment ;  and  we  either  did  say 
something,  or  were  going  to  say  something,  to  one 
another,  when  we  .were  interrupted  by  a  voice,  —  a 
voice  from  the  <|uarter-deck,  which  seemed  to  di¬ 
vide  the  dark  night  of  death  like  a  flame  of  Are, 
and  send  despair  like  a  howling  ghost  to  wander 
over  the  desolate  ice-ridden  sea,  which  was  ready 
to  ingulf  us.  A  voice  loud,  shrill,  and  clear,  audi¬ 
ble  in  every  sylbdile,  even  in  expression,  though 
so  loud  that  every  one  heard  it  plainly  alxivc  the 
wash  of  the  waves,  and  the  beating  of  the  floating 
wreck  upon  the  iron  sides  of  the  ship.  It  was 
heard  by  every  man  and  woman  upon  that  deck ; 
for  at  the  heanng  of  it,  the  parting,  wailing  groufis 
broke  up,  and  the  men  came  staggering  aft  toward 
the  quaiter-deck,  pushing  one  another  aside  in  their 
contest  to  get  nearer  to  it. 

The  voiee  shrilled  out  this  upon  the  night  and 
ruin,  “  The  ship  is  not  sinking ;  the  fore  eompart- 


ment  has  been  stove^  but  the  next  is  perfectly  dry. 
Men  !  if  you  ever  wtint  to  see  Eiwland  again,  get 
to  work  and  cut  away  the  wreck  of  the  masts.” 


>  work  ana  cut  away  the  wreck  ot  the  masts. 
VIThose  voice  was  it?  I  had  never  heanl  it 


before.  I  looked  up  at  a  light  which  was  burning 
at  the  binnacle,  on  the  fore  part  of  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  and  saw  the  face  of  our  Brown  Passenger, 
Hatterton,  peering  down  into  the  darkness.  The 
voice  was  his.  The  American  sailor,  Eliza  Dish- 
more,  and  myself  immediately  adjourned  to  that 
same  binnacle  for  orders ;  and  I  well  remember 
that  the  American  sailor  bowed  precedence  to  both 
of  us,  as  we  went  up  the  ladder. 

“  Carpenter,”  he  said,  as  we  approached  him, 
“go  forward  and  give  the  young  men  their  orders. 
Ilave  the  wreck  of  the  foremast  and  mizzenmast  cut 
away;  that  will  do  till  daylight.  The  mainmast 
must  lie  on  deck  at  present ;  that  will  do  for  to¬ 
night  Be  sharp,  now,  or  we  shall  have  another 
hole  knocked  in  the  ship’s  side.  We  are  to  the 
leewanl  of  ice  now,  but  we  shall  drift  into  the 
swell  again  directly,  and  then  I  would  n’t  give  two- 
pence-halfpenny  for  us,  with  that  wreck  hanging 
overboard.” 

I  went  towards  him,  and  I  said,  “  What  shall  1 
do,  sir  ?  ” 

“  You !  I.,et  me  see.  Who  the  devil  w  it  ?  Ah ! 
I  8^.  You  are  a  very  popular  fellow,  with  a  gift 
of  the  gab.  A  very  good  gift,  mind  you ;  I  wish  I 
had  it  You;  let  me  see:  you  go  and  animate 
them.  Tell  them  I  am  going  to  take  the  ship  to 
Valparaiso,  and  that  there  is  not  the  least  fear  of 
my  not  doing  so.  Have  you  seen  the  skipper  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  Did  he  go  off  in  one  of  the  boats  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  he  did  not,”  I  said,  indignantly. 

“  Of  course  not,”  answered  the  Brown  Passenger. 
“  Now,  sir  ?  ” 

This  was  to  the  American  sailor;  who  replied 
that  he  wished  to  be  “told  off”  to  something 
special. 

“  Go  to  the  helm,  sir,  for  the  present.  I  shall 
want  you  when  we  rig  a  jury-mast.  You  are  a 
noble  fellow,  and  the  only  seaman  1  have  left;  go 
forward,  sir.” 

He  went  forward.  There  remained  Eliza  Dish- 
more,  who  said,  — 

“  And  what  am  I  to  do,  sir  ?  ” 


“  Go  to  your  berth,  madam,  and  thank  God  for 
your  safety.” 

“  I  can  do  more  than  that.  Come,  use  me  fairly, 
sir,  or  you  and  I  shall  quarrel.  Tell  me  ofi'  for 
something.” 

“  Can  you  keep  those  women  quiet  ?  Can  you 
organize  a  hospital  ?  For  when  day  dawns  we 
shall  And  a  long  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  1  fear. 
Tliere  were  many  on  deck.” 

“  There  were  very  few,”  she  answered.  “  But  I 
can  do  what  you  want.  If  I  could  not,  who  could  ?  ” 

“  Were  you  on  deck,  madam,  when  this  hap¬ 
pened?” 

“  I  was.” 

“  Did  you  see  the  skipper,  —  the  master,  mad¬ 
am?” 

“  I  did  not  But  I  saw  the  boats  put  off,  and  ho 
was  in  neither  of  them.  He  is  lying  dead  some¬ 
where;  under  the  wn“ck  of  the  mainmast  How 
utterlv  mean  you  must  be  to  suspect  that  man !  ” 

“  Mean,  maidam  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  mean.  And  why  do  you  suspect  and  dis¬ 
like  me  so,  that  your  gentle  breeding  hardly  kceiis 
you  civil?  You  are  a  gentleman,  but  you  have 
gone  near  the  eilge  of  your  gentility  in  your  treat¬ 
ment  of  me.  W^at  have  I  dune  that  you  should 
treat  me  as  you  have  done  ?  ” 

“  Madam,  I  humbly  beg  your  panlon.  May  I  lieg 
that  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  proceed  about 
what  you  undertook  ?  ” 

I  believe  that  this  was  the  only  explanation  ever 
entered  into  by  this  queer  )>air.  But  the  ne.xt  time 
I  saw  them  together  they  scemeil  jierlectly  devoted 
to  one  another,  and  remained  so  fur  the  whole  voy¬ 
age.  He  not  only  had  got  really  to  respect  her, 
Avni  seeing  all  her  noble  qualities  shine  out,  in  spite 
of  her  fantastic  appearance  and  odd  manners,  but 
his  delicate  conscience  told  him  he  had  been  more 
bnis<|uc  witli  her  on  some  occasions  than  he  should 
have  been.  He  made  the  most  pi-rfect  amends. 

Meanwhile  day  crept  up  over  the  busy  scene, 
and  the  snow-storm  ceased,  giving  way  to  a  glori¬ 
ous,  clear,  sparkling  morn.  Engaged  as  I  was,  I 
could  not  help  looking  round  with  the  most  eager 
curiosity  to  catch  sight  of  the  iceberg,  —  that  hid¬ 
eous  gray  mass  on  which  we  had  struck  in  the  dead 
of  the  wild  night.  It  was  close  to  us  still,  scarce 
Ave  miles  off  at  sunrise,  and  of  all  the  beautiAil 
objects  I  have  ever  seen  I  think  that  was  the  most 
lieaiitiful.  It  lay  floating  upon  a  bright  blue  sea, 
flecked  with  flying  purple  shadows,  and  every  crys¬ 
tal  and  pinnacle  was  blazing  like  the  brightest  silver 
against  an  intensely  blue  sky,  while  tlie  shadows 
on  the  berg  itself  were  of  the  palest,  most  delicate 
green.  It  was  the  only  one  near  us,  but  to  the 
south  we  could  see  a  long  line  of  them,  stretching 
across  the  horizon,  much  bke  another  Bernese  Ober- 
land. 

We  found  the  poor  captain,  struck  down  on  deck, 
with  both  his  legs  broken,  entirely  heliiless.  But 
we  ha<i  no  need  of  his  services,  poor  fellow,  for  our 
brown  friend  turned  out  to  be  the  Anest  sailor  we 
had  ever  sailed  with ;  a  master  of  his  profession  in 
every  branch,  apparently  knowing  as  much  of  de- 
taib  at  the  carpenter.  A  suigeon  too,  and  no  bad 
one,  for  ho  set  the  captain’s  legs,  and  the  Scotch 
stewardess  and  Edmund’s  wife  nursed  him  into  con¬ 
valescence.  A  man  of  resource,  for  he  and  the  car¬ 
penter  got  a  sail  over  the  bows,  and  so  far  stopped 
the  leak  as  to  get  the  fore  compartment  pumped 
out,  which  made  her  sail  better.  A  man  perfectly 
accustomed  to  command,  and  before  we  had  been 
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four  days  on  our  new  voyajje  we  saw  that  we  should 
have  been  lust  after  all  witliuut  him. 

To  say  that  Mrs.  LMshinore  turned  out  a  perfect 
trump  may  be  familiar,  but  it  is  certainly  true.  She 
discovered  next  day  that  the  cook  was  drowned,  so 
she  instantly  established  herself  at  the  coppers,  and 
worked  there  and  amun^  the  wounded  like  a  slave. 
The  instant  it  was  (Hissible  to  do  so,  she  su^^rested 
the  propriety  of  ofterin<i  up  a  thanks^ivin<r.  And 
this  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  judpng  tkim  his 
splendid  Intonation,  that  our  wonderful  brown 
friend  had  been  ac<‘ustonitHl  to  read  prayen  in 
public.  Another  person  who  turned  out  a  real 
hero  was  the  solitary  youn"  midshipman  whom  we 
hiul  first  seen.  His  fortune  is  made.  He  has  a  ship 
of  his  own  now. 

We  were  two  long  months  getting  to  Valparaiso, 
and  tlm  [K-rfect  accord  there  was  aiming  us  all,  the 
perfect  good  tem|MT  and  mutual  kindness  which  was 
shown  by  every  one  in  the  ship,  made  it  the  happi¬ 
est  voyage  I  ever  made.  Out  of  the  hundred  jieo- 
ple  aHsembled  in  that  ship,  there  are  no  two,  I  am 
certain,  who  would  nut  meet  now  as  friends. 

It  was  only  when  I  was  passing  in  a  lioat,  with 
my  brother  and  sisU‘r,  under  the  bows  of  the  ship 
at  Valparaiso,  that  I  fully  umlerstood  what  had 
happened.  Those  beautiful,  delicate  bows  were 
ri|>ped  and  bulged  into  a  hideous,  shaptdess  mass, 
half  vcileil  bv  a  puckered  sail,  which  hid  from  our 
view  the  still  more  awful  gaps  it  shrouiled.  'Fhe 
injurii!s  had  lK.>en  mainly  above  water,  and  thus  had 
heliKil  to  save  us. 

The  brown  p^'iitleman  had  left  the  ship  in  care  of 
the  captain,  who  was  now  well  enough  to  atU-nd  to 
duty,  that  very  morning.  We  learnt  from  the  shore 
boats  that  her  Majesty’s  frigate  Diana  was  in  the 
harlior,  and  would  sail  for  England  that  day.  As 
we  passed  up  the  harlior  we  saw  her  get  under  way : 
the  six  hundred  men  were  still  swanning  on  her 
rigging  as  she  passed  us:  on  the  (juarter-deck  wo 
saw  llatterton. 

Yes,  he  indewl,  for  he  saw  us,  and  cried  out  to  us, 
“  Grod  bless  you  !  God  bless  you !  (kiod  by  !  ”  and 
we  answered  in  a  similar  manner,  and  then  all  sat 
silent,  having  found  out,  now  we  had  lost  him,  how 
well  we  had  got  to- love  him. 

We  found  at  the  hotel  on  shore  a  packet  directed 
to  my  brother  in  his  handwriting.  It  was  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  passengers,  and  ran  as  follows :  — 

“  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles  llatterton  presents 
his  compliments  to  the  passengers  of  the  ship  Ty¬ 
phoon,  and  congratulates  them  on  the  successful 
U'rmination  of  a  very  perilous  voyage. 

“  During  his  long  experience  in  arctic  discovery, 
he  has  never  seen  more  coui-age,  more  patience,  and 
more  good-humor  displayed  than  he  has  lately  wit¬ 
nessed  among  the  passengers  of  the  Typhoon,  the 
whole  of  whom,  with  four  exceptions,  were  landsmen. 

“  With  the  heartiest  good  wishes  to  every  one  of 
them,  he  bids  them  heartily  farewell.” 

AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  NERVES. 

Considered  as  white  threads,  efferent  or  affer¬ 
ent,  belonging  either  to  the  cerebro-spinal  or  sym¬ 
pathetic  system,  the  Nerves  require,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  apology.  An  apology  for  the  Glands,  or 
the  Tendons,  or  the  Medulla  Oblongata  would  be 
just  as  much  to  the  purpose.  We  know  that  be¬ 
tween  Dogmatism  and  Final  Causes  men  fall  to  the 
grounil ;  and  that  Paley  has,  in  his  Natural  Theol¬ 
ogy,  felt  it  polite  to  offer  something  like  an  apology 


for  cork-trees,  for  which  he  could  find  no  ginger- 
beer  bottles.  But  if  the  reader  expects  any  of  the 
crudities  of  physiology  in  this  paper  he  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  :  pretty  certainly  he  does  not  expect  any, 
but  he  must  be  a  very  small  reader  if  his  experience 
has  not  taught  him  that  he  must  constantly  submit 
to  be  infbnned  of  unnecessary  things.  It  is  part  of 
the  established  economy  of  the  essay  to  exclude, 
with  nourishes  of  {ihrase,  what  no  human  being 
would  ever  suppose  was  goiug  to  be  taken  in. 

The  Nerves,  then,  for  our  present  purpose,  are, 
“  as  one  should  say,”  the  Nerves  I  If,  as  scientific 
men  assure  us,  there  is,  without  Nerve,  no  Thought 
(this  deviation  from  the  rule  just  Imd  down  is  more 
ap[)arent  than  real,  and  if  it  were  real,  is  only  the 
felicitous  exception  which  illuminaU‘8  the  rule),  we 
can  hanlly  have  too  much  of  the  Nerves,  unless  we 
of  'rhought  can  have  too  much.  Perhaps  it  may 
maliciously  be  said  that  we  can,  and  that  something 
depends  u|)on  the  ({uality.  No  doubt ;  but  wo  can 
also  have  too  little.  Taken  absolutely.  Thought  is 
a  good  thing,  and  I  appeal  to  common  experience 
to  dei'lare  if  an  excess  of  a  good  thing  is  Nature’s 
nile?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  so  decidedly  her  ex¬ 
ception  that  a  proverb,  of  that  defiant  tone  which 
IS  usual  in  proverbs  which  apjily  to  exceptions,  has 
been  made  on  puroose  to  include  the  accident  when 
it  dues  happen  to  happen.  Yet  there  is  such  a  prej¬ 
udice  against  the  Nerves  that  even  the  Muscles  nave 
betm  preferred  to  them,  and  that,  too,  in  a  connec¬ 
tion  die  most  unlikely. 

No  human  being  has  yet  protended  to  think  with 
his  Musedes,  or  feel  with  his  mascles.  Who  ever 
heard  of  the  aspiration  of  a  biceps  V  And  yet  we 
have  been  told  of  Musi-iilar  Christiaas,  never  of 
Nervous  Christians.  It  is  true  the  phrase  Mum-ular 
Christianity  has  been  repudiated  by  Mr.  Kingsley, 
and  very  properly ;  but  not,  as  I  conceive,  on  suffi¬ 
ciently  broad  grounds.  A  Christian  must,  like  other 
fieo|>le,  have  muscles,  macerate  him  as  you  will , 
nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  him  without  bones.  But 
I  appeal  to  physiologists  whether  the  Sym))atlietic 
Nervous  System  is  not  reckoned  a  great  channel  of 
emotion  ’/  (this  is  another  felicitous  and  illuminating 
exception,  admitted  because  a  solitary  exception  is 
always  held  in  suspicion.)  Tlie  philosophic  physiol¬ 
ogist  is  welcome  to  suggest  that  the  real  final  syn- 
tliesis  of  nature  defeats  all  such  distinctions,  —  we 
can  some  of  us  sec  where  that  drives  him  to,  —  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  a  nervous  Christian  is  a  far  more 
natural  combination  than  a  mu.scular  one. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  Nerves  are  the 
objects  of  systematic  enmity  and  depreciation  among 
mankind  at  laige.  Fat,  however  it  may  excite  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  fat  person,  is  not,  I  believe,  an  object 
of  enmity,  except  in  an  omnibus  or  in  some  position 
where  it  occupies  an  unusual  portion  of  the  plane¬ 
tary  space.  Prophetic  denunciations  against  such 
as  bo  fat  In  Zion  arc  oii  record ;  none  against  such 
as  be  nervous.  Yet  the  fat  man  is  tolerated,  loved, 
at  worst  laughed  at :  while  the  nervous  man  is  not 
only  laughed  at,  he  is  disliked.  But  is  it  Fat  that 
has  been  the  chief  benefactor  of  the  human  race  ? 
Was  it  a  fat  man  that  invente<l  printing Was  it 
a  fat  man  that  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood’?  Was  Geoige  Stephenson  fat’?  Were  the 
martyrs  fat  men  ’?  Heliogabalus  was,  but  was  Anto¬ 
ninus?  Julius  Caesar,  though  for  his  own  selfish 
ends  he  preferred  fat  men  about  his  person,  was  he 
fat  himself?  Was  Hampden  a  fat  man  ?  Was  Mil- 
ton?  Was  Cromwell?  Was  William  HI.?  No; 
it  was  George  IV.  who  was  the  fat  man ;  and  he 
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built  the  fat  pavilion  at  Brighton.  Charles  Janies 
Fox  was  fat;  but  he  gambled.  Falstaff  was  fat; 
but  he  was  not  a  respectable  character.  Hamlet, 
again,  was  fat ;  but  he  believed  in  ghosts  and  was  a 
very  undecided  young  man.  The  fattest  man  of 
motlem  times  is  a  distinguished  undertaker,  —  he 
tnatj  make  good  colHns,  but  1  am  not  a  judge  of  cof¬ 
fins.  On  the  other  hand,  is  Mr.  Tennyson  fat  'i  Is 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  fat  ?  Is  Mr.  Browning  fat  V 
Is  Mr.  Gladstone  fat  ?  No ;  the  nation  would  not 
trust  its  income  with  a  fat  man ;  it  knows  better. 
The  only  fat  financier  I  ever  heard  of  was  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son  the  railway  king.  Thus,  it  is  with  nervous  men 
that  we  trust  our  money,  and  it  is  from  nervous  men 
that  we  expect  all  that  makes  money  worth  having. 
Or  if  this  statement  should  be  too  wide,  let  it  bt^ 
met  by  contradiction,  —  there  are  plenty  of  contra¬ 
dictory  people  in  the  world,  —  and  the  other  side 
have  too  long  had  it  all  their  own  way,  —  have  too 
long  been  jiennitted  to  treat  the  Nervous  as  not 
only  miserable  in  themselves,  but  the  causes  of  mis¬ 
ery  in  others. 

Part  of  this  results  from  sheer  error  in  classifica¬ 
tion.  It  was  with  extreme  indignation  that  I  once 
read  “  Dr.  Trotter  (of  Bath)  on  the  Nervous  Tem- 
jx-rament,”  —  a  book  lent  to  me  by  a  friend,  who 
8Uj)posed  me  to  be,  as  a  nervous  man,  both  wretched 
and  a  cause  of  wrt'tchedness.  In  Dr.  Trotter  I 
found  an  elaborate  discussion  of  —  Indigestion !  His 
idea  of  a  nervous  person  was,  I  found,  a  person  who 
had  “  the  wind  ” ;  who  had  a  poor  appetite ;  who 
had  ignominious  symptoms  not  to  be  particularized ; 
who  suffered  from  “  borborrigmi.”  And  his  pnscrip- 
tions  were  such  beggarly  elements  as  calcined  mag¬ 
nesia,  gentian,  exercise,  occupation,  and  “  the  warm 
gums.”  I  returned  the  book  with  disgust,  assuring 
my  friend  that,  however  nervous  I  might  be,  I  never 
,  had  “  the  wind,”  knew  nothing  of  “  borborrigmi,’’ 
ate  like  a  trooper,  walked  ten  miles  a  day,  and  had 
ample  “occupation.”  To  this  hour  I  find  people 
who  “  understand  ”  —  ah,  how  people  do  “  under¬ 
stand  ”  things !  —  that  I  am  “  nervous  ” ;  suppose 
that  what  they  call  “  nervousness  ”  is  a  sort  of  dis¬ 
ease.  They  recommend  rhubarb,  or  peppermint 
drops,  or  more  exercise,  or  pale  ale.  The  fact  is, 
they  do  not  understand  vivacity  of  sensation.  They 
think  it  is  a  complaint ;  they  localize  it  in  the  re¬ 
gions  under  or  below  the  waistband,  and  prescribe 
to  the  “  nervous  ”  just  as  a  penguin  or  a  porjxjise 
might  prescribe  to  a  darting  swallow  or  a  leaping 
salmon. 

Thus  the  nervous  suffer  in  popular  estimation  be¬ 
cause  they  are  confounded  with  the  dyspeptic,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  with  the  hysterical.  There  is  a 
complaint,  or  manifestation,  or  something,  which  in 
the  days  of  Pamela  and  Joseph  Andrews  was  known 
as  the  megrims,  or  the  doldrums,  or  the  vapors ;  it 
was  a  fine  madam’s  common  excuse  for  not  being 
seen,  or  for  neglecting  a  duty,  and  it  was  supposed 
to  be  cured  by  “  Hungary  water,”  for  which  the 
modern  succedaneum  is  red  lavender.  I  found  all 
the  symptoms  of  the  “megrims”  described  in  Dr. 
Trotter’s  book  as  symptoms  of  the  nervous  temper¬ 
ament.  In  the  name  of  all  the  nervous  I  indignant¬ 
ly  repel  the  slander ;  that  is  just  the  way  of  the 
world,  —  it  never  will  discriminate.  Let  hysterics 
speak  for  them.selves,  we,  the  real  honest  “  nervous  ” 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  do  not  have  “  a  difficulty  in 
swallowing,”  and,  most  distinctly,  do  not  have  “  St. 
Vitus’s  dance,”  which  is  descrilied  by  the  infamous 
Trotter  as  part  of  the  ordinary  diagnosis  of  our  tem¬ 
perament  I  1  speak  both  in  sorrow  and  in  anger, 
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but  without  surprise ;  for  have  not  many  of  us,  com¬ 
rades  in  nervousness,  been  asked,  “  AVhat  makes  you 
so  nervous  ?  You  should  take  tonics  !  ”  when  we 
were  no  more  “  nervous  ”  in  that  sense  than  the  1 
jubilant  shrimp  at  sunset,  or  the  lark  in  the  happy 
agitation  of  his  matin  song. 

The  truth  is,  the  vulgar  phlegmatic  do  not  love  ' 
to  see  others  lively  and  brisk.  A  creature  with  only 
a  few  sides  —  say  two,  an  inside  and  an  outside —  i 
is  naturally  jealous  of  another  with  a  hundred  facets, 
or  is  at  least  puzzled  by  it.  So,  a  crocodile,  which 
takes  fifteen  minutes  to  turn  round,  might  fancy  a 
kitten  chasing  its  own  tail  mad  or  diseased.  True, 
as  we  all  know,  or  as  the  attendants  at  many  places  j 
of  public  entertainment  w'ill  tell  us  if  we  ask,  the  i 
j)hlegmatic  vulgar  are  particularly  fond  of  watching  i 
machinery  in  motion,  anything  that  “  goes  of  itself  ” 
is  a  pa^ion  with  them.  But  then  then!  is  here  no 
room  for  comj)arison  or  jealousy.  The  ])lilegmatic 
man  knows  that  he  might  stoj)  a  steam-bobbin ;  that, 
in  any  case,  he  can  do  things  the  Iwbbin  cannot  do, 
and  that  somebody  could  make  another  Ixjbbin.  But 
he  cannot  repress  the  disturbing  mobility  of  the 
nervous  man ;  he  may  impute  borborrigmi,  and  rec-  ! 
ommend  potass  or  cardamoms,  or  even  “  the  warm 
gums  ”  ;  but  he  could  not  have  given  Elizabeth  Bar¬ 
rett  Browning  in  charge  for  reminding  him  of  a  fire- 
flv,  or  stopped  Douglas  Jerrold  like  a  steam-bobbin,  i 
Thank  heavens,  we  have  yet  our  Magna  Charta, 
onr  Bill  of  Rights,  our  liberty  of  the  subject!  Snnt 
certi  denique  fines,  —  there  are  limits,  and  it  galls 
him. 

One  thing  remains,  —  he  can  confound  nervous-  | 
ness  with  indigestion,  and  make  it  odious  by  mala-  { 
dive  associations  innumerable.  It  is  high  time  to  ' 
write  this  Apology,  and  disclaim  the  whole,  from  i 
Indescribable  Agony,  and  Incapacity  for  B  isiness,  to  j 
the  end  of  the  alphabet.  We  nervous  foil;  have  no  j 
agony,  and  are  not  incapable.  Onr  Nerves  are  not 
disease,  they  are  capacity ;  we  have  as  much  right 
to  wonder  at  your  lethargy  as  you  at  onr  vivacity. 

Nervous  people,  again,  are  constantly  confounded 
with  ill-temjiered  people.  Now,  the  one  essential 
condition  of  genuine  ill-t<‘mper  is  stupidity.  It  is 
the  fool,  and  the  fool  only,  he  who  cannot  quickly 
distinguish  Ix'tween  acciilent  and  design,  and  readily 
trace  efl'ects  to  causes,  that  is  angry  without  cause, 
or  for  more  than  a  minute  beyond  cause.  Now,  your 
nervous  man  is  not  often  a  fool  —  how  should  he  be  ? 

—  and  is  rarely  absurd  in  his  ang»“r.  It  is  true  he 
may  often  be  tempted  to  express  his  disgust  at  the 
ineptitudes  of  others,  but  what  then?  a  sensitive 
ci’cature. 

More  sensible  than  are  the  horns  of  cockled  snails, 

(is  that  correct  ?)  must  have  some  means  of  protect¬ 
ing  itself.  There  are  limits  to  human  endurance, 
and  who  will  have  the  lioldness  to  fix  them  ?  Job 
was  patient,  but  “  did  Job  e’er  lose  a  barrel  of  such 
ale  ?  ”  When  the  fire  has  been  let  out,  and  the 
door  left  unslnit,  and  the  letter  put  irto  the  wrong 
box,  and  the  sheet  put  damp  on  the  bed  for  the 
seven  tiiiies  seventieth  time ;  when  “  gentle  dul- 
ness,”  glorying  in  its  shame,  has  had  my  right  chock 
and  my  left,  is  the  common  privilege  of  speech  to 
be  denied  me  ?  No,  and  if  my  speech  is  jmngent, 
it  is  a  mercy  to  gentle  dulness,  as  well  as  a  relief 
to  me.  In  Homer  even  the  wounded  god  may  com¬ 
plain  ;  is  the  right  of  complaint  refused  to  me,  be¬ 
cause  I  happen  to  understand  the  use  of  words  ? 
How  is  gentle  dulness  to  know  its  differentia  unless 
the  nervous  people  howl  when  hit,  and  use  appro- 
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priatc  and  convincing  language?  The  displeased 
surprise  which  the  sensitive  involuntarily  manifest 
at  the  insensibility  of  the  insensible  is  a  beneficent 
provision  lor  the  Education  of  the  Human  Race. 
This  is  a  great  topic,  and  worthy  of  extensive  treat¬ 
ment.  The  average  human  being,  he  who  is  always 
speaking  opprobriously  of  the  Nerves,  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  three  characteristics  :  — 

1.  He  never  knows  when  a  thing  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen. 

2.  He  never  knows  when  a  thing  is  happening. 

3.  He  never  remembers  a  thing  when  it  has  hap¬ 
pened. 

These  melancholy  features,  which  are,  in  truth, 
the  brand  of  inferiority,  he  turns  to  a  boast.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  nervous,  a  function  not  free  from 
pain,  to  worry  him  into  proper  sensibility.  If  he 
knew  his  place,  and  his  obligations,  he  would  sing 
hymns  in  praise  of  his  benefactors :  — 

Who  taught  me  when  there  was  a  draught, 

And  showed  me  perils,  fore  and  afl, 

And  frowned  when  I,  untimely,  laughed? 

The'  Nervous ! 

Who  told  me  when  the  glass  would  rise 
Or  fall,  and  with  their  prophecies 
Or  recollections,  made  me  wise? 

The  Nervous  1 

Who  heard  a  crash  before  it  fell. 

And  knew  things  were  not  going  well. 

And  would  some  warning  story  tell  ? 

The  Nervous! 

Who,  when  I  was  a  pachyderm, 

Bv  many  a  proper,  piercing  term. 

Thinned  my  coarse  skin,  so  hard  and  firm? 

The  Nervous  1 

The  difference  between  the  nervous  and  those 
who  depreciate  them  is  not,  however,  to  be  expressed 
by  such  a  figure  as  that  of  a  difference  in  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  skin.  Compared  with  the  phlegmatic 
vulgar  the  nervous  have  antennee,  —  they  have  a 
sixth  sense,  —  a  second  sight !  They  “  see  as  from 
a  tower  the  end  of  all,”  when  others  see  only  fog. 
They  are  the  Jessie  Browns  of  every  Lucknow.* 
They  are  the  Hugin  and  Mugin  of  Odin’s  ears. 
They  possess  all  the  fairies’  gifts  that  the  unselfish 
need  care  for.  They  carry  the  tunjuoise  that  turns 
yellow  at  the  approach  of  a  lie;  and,  to  make  an 
end  of  raptures,  they  have  their  inconveniences,  and 
very  often  get  their  light  narrow  wheels  knocked 
about  by  the  abounding  heavy  broad  wheels  of  life. 
But  their  revenges  compensate  them.  When  Count 
D'Orsay,  in  his  filmily-built  chaise,  struck  off  the 
wheel  of  a  stupid,  stolid  brewer’s  dray  that  obsti¬ 
nately  blocked  the  path,  he  called  it  the  triumph  of 
mind  over  matter.  Such  is  the  triumph  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  element  over  the  phlegmatic  element  in  human 
affairs.  And,  if  it  sometimes  gets  the  worst  of  it, 
what  then  ?  “  You  young  rascal,”  said  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  to  the  rash  little  boy  in  the  street,  “  if  that 
cab  had  run  over  you  where  would  you  have  been 
then  ?  ”  and  the  boy  answered,  “  Up  behind,  a-takin’ 
of  his  number !  ”  Just  so  ;  when  vulgai»  brute  force 
runs  over  Nerve,  where  is  Nerve  immediately? 
Why,  “  Up  behind,  a-takin’  of  his  number!”  It  is 
a  glorious  mission. 

All  men  despise,  or  think  they  despise,  or  pretend 


•  I  am  told  tor  the  thousandth  time  that  this  story  is  not  true. 
But  what  business  is  that  of  mine  f  I  roll  the  responsibility  back 
upon  the  originator,  —  why  should  we  doubt  a  gentleman’s  word  ? 
“  Oentleman,  indeed  !  ”  says  a  voice,  —  “  it  was  a  penny-a-liner !  ” 
But  surely  a  man  may  tell  the  truth  at  a  penny  a  line,  —  he  is  far 
more  likely  to  grow  florid  if  you  offer  him  a  guinea  a  line ! 


to  despise,  cowards.  And  —  this  is  another  misrep¬ 
resentation  —  with  cowards  the  nervous  are  perpet¬ 
ually  confounded.  Now  let  us  waive  all  distinctions 

—  which,  indeed,  can  never  be  made  final  —  be¬ 
tween  moral  and  physical  courage,  and  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  found  that  the  bravest  men  are  the 
least  nervous.  The  greatest  of  the  Napiers  was  an 
extiuisitely  nervous  man.  The  late  Ktsv.  F.  W. 
Robertson  of  Brighton  may  be  said  to  have  died  of 
a  fine  nervous  system,  —  but  he  had  all  the  instincts 
and  characteristics  of  a  soldier,  and  sacrificed  him¬ 
self  to  his  father’s  wish  in  entering  the  church  in¬ 
stead  of  the  army.  The  list  of  illustrative  instances 
mi^ht  be  much  extended;  but  it  is  unnecessary. 
W ithout  pushing  beyond  the  truth,  and  looking  can¬ 
didly  round  the  whole  subject,  we  must  all  of  us  see 
that  it  is  absurd  to  supjiose  the  highest  forms  of  any 
fine  quality  exhibited  by  the  lower  oiganizations. 
The  very  essence  of  being  “  nervous  ”  is  ajiprehen- 
siveness,  or  being  quick  to  apjirehend  things.  This 
may  minisU’r  to  fearfiilness,  but  it  is  not  fear.  The 
hawk  is  not  afraid  of  his  prey  because  he  sees  it  afar 
off,  nor  the  savage  of  his  enemy  because  he  hears 
the  tramp  of  his  advance  miles  away  in  the  desert. 

—  Buka  nervous  writer,  using  similes  like  these  on 
a  simple  subject,  in  a  playful  vein,  is  afraid  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  subject  absurd,  and  sto])s  short ! 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  by  phlegmatic  people 
that  the  appridiensiveness  of  the  higli  nervous  tem¬ 
perament  is  far  greater  than  it  apjiears,  or  than  it 
can  be  intelligibly  represented  to  be.  We  all  know 
the  famous  Turner  anecdote.  “  Mr.  Turner,  I  never 
saw  blues  and  reds  like  yours  in  the  sky  I  ”  “  No, 
ma’am  ;  but  don’t  you  wish  you  could  ?  ”  Now,  in 
reality,  no  human  being  need  wish  to  change  places 
with  another,  —  it  may  be  my  mistake,  but  I  do  not 
believe  any  human  being  ever  does,  or  did,  or  will 
wish  to  relinquish  his  identity :  no,  not  on  the  rack. 
But  that  the  “  nerves  ”  see  “  blues  and  reds  ”  which 
others  do  not  see ;  that  the  difference  between 
moderate  nerve  and  much  nerve  is  the  difference 
between  the  apprehensivencss  of  a  babe  and  the 
apprehensiveness  of  a  pxiwn  person  is  as  certain  as 
that  twice  three  are  six.  In  reality  the  old  school¬ 
boy  story  of  “  Eyes  and  No-Eyes  ”  ought  to  be 
called  Nerves  and  No-Nerves;  although  an  image 
borrowed  from  the  sense  of  sight  may  help  us  to 
apprehend  the  difference  between  an  organization 
like  that  of  the  stout  tradesman  ne.xt  door,  and  De 
Quincey  or  Hartley  Coleridge.  I  have  often  won¬ 
dered  how  short-sighted  men  are  affected  by  female 
beauty.  How  do  they  feel  in  a  ball-room,  for  in¬ 
stance  ?  Necessarily  short  sight  must  miss  seeing 
loveliness  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room ;  while  oi^ 
dinary  sight  mi^ht  have  the  whole  current  of  his 
life  changed  by  it.  How  ridiculous,  one  might  here 
say,  is  our  moral  criticism  of  each  other,  unless  wo 
regard  it  as  give-and-take,  tit-for-tat,  —  not  that  my 
wrongness  is  lessened  by  your  wrongness,  you  know, 
or  that  moral  distinctions  are  obliterated,  but  that 
in  what  may  be  called  the  courtesies  of  ethics,  the 
mote  must  remember  the  beam. 

I  do  not  at  all  know  whether  human  conditions 
are  equally  balanced,  nor  even  whether  they  are 
“pretty  equally  ”  balanced  or  not.  It  is  often  as¬ 
serted,  but  nobody  knows  anything  about  it.  But 
in  mere  quantity  of  sensation,  the  nervous  people 
would  prooably  claim  to  have  the  best  of  it.  What, 
in  the  pleasures  of  sense  ?  Yes,  certainly,  says  our 
nervous  friend,  a  fig  for  your  pleasures  of  sense! 
What  is  “  sense  ”  ?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  mo  that 
the  man  who  could  “  die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  ” 
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does  not  more  delight  out  of  “  sense  ”  than  a 
kom-hancied  clown  ?  more  even  at  given  hours,  to 
say  nothing  of  memory  and  liopc  ;  the  echo,  the  re- 
fi^tion,  the  resonance,  the  reduplications  of  joy  ? 

Let  ^irit  star  tlie  dome 
Of  flesh,  that  nesb  may  miss  no  peak  I 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  if  Ners  es  sees  the  sun 
before  he  rises  and  after  he  sets,  as  well  as  all  the 
ftme  he  is  above  the  horizon,  he  does  not  get  more 
pleasure  out  of  the  »un?  Yes,  saj-s  No-Nerves,  I 
do  mean  to  say  that ;  he  Itas  discounted  his  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  his  memory  is  regret  And,  all,  how 
I  can  plague  him!  I  can  bang  doors,  and  stump 
about  over  his  head  till  he  maddens !  I  can  spoil 
all  his  pleasures  by  slipping  in  little  sly  drops  —  one 
drop  to  a  cup  is  enough!  —  of  poison  that  others 
would  not  taste.  And  I  know  that  the  shifting 
winds,  and  the  creeping  clouds,  the  hang  of  a  curl, 
the  delay  of  a  minute,  the  suspicion  that  some  one 
is  in  pain,  a  knock  at  the  door,  a  cat  on  the  tiles,  a 
mere  film  or  phantasm  of  a  smile  or  a  frown,  can 
make  him  uncomfortable  ?  —  Ah,  says  Nerves,  you 
know  all  that,  do  you?  But  you  do  not  know 
enough.  This  hj'perapprehensiveness  of  mine  is  far 
greater  than  you  fancy.  You  would  shrink  into 
nothing,  collapse,  zusammen/ahren  if  you  knew  it  all 
You  think  I  am  irritable  sometimes  ?  In  the  scien¬ 
tific  sense  always,  but  in  the  base  sense  not  sc 
often. 

What  *8  done  yon  partly  may  compute. 

But  never  what  '8  resisted;  — 

and  if  I  were  to  let  you  see  how  much  I  discern  of 
cause  for  irritation,  you  would  discern  how  much  1 
forbear.  But  life  would  be  impossible  to  us  both  if 
I  were  to  make  disclosures.  liB'  friend,  I  not  only 
know  that  I  am  surrounded  by  Things  and  Persons 
as  you  do;  I  have  in  addition  an  incessant  sixth 
sense  of  Things  and  Persons,  of  what  is  past,  pres¬ 
ent,  and  to  come.  You  live  in  the  world,  No- 
Nerves.  I  live  in  the  world,  and  in  a  refracting 
atmosphere  of  the  world  as  well.  ^Vhich  is  the 
better  man  of  the  two  ?  I  don’t  know.  Which  is 
the  happier  ?  I  don’t  care. 

For  this  style  of  answer  may  be  quoted  at  least 
the  authority  of  Ckmfucius.  iMine  one  asked  him 
how  many  stars  there  were  in  the  sky ?  “I  don’t 
know,”  said  he,  “  I  mind  things  near  me.”  The 
questioner  resumed,  “  Then  how  many  hairs  are 
there  in  the  cat’s  back  ?  ”  “I  don’t  care,”  said  the 
^losopher.  Tliis  is  the  quip-heroic,  —  omitted  by 
Touchstone  in  his  well-known  enumeration.  But, 
to  deal  more  civilly  with  the  matter.  An  elderly 
lady  once  asked  me  how  I  thought  a  person  would 
feel  who  was  sure  of  going  to  heaven.  In  a  long 
and  very  eloquent  speech,  I  told  her  my  views. 
To  my  surprise,  she  was  not  comforted ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  she  began  to  cry,  saying,  “  Ah,  then,  I  shall 
never  go  to  heaven,  for  I  never  felt  a  bit  like  that  1  ” 
But  in  five  minutes  I  had  convineed  her  that  she 
did  feel  like  that.  I  simply  altered  the  phraseology 
of  my  description,  and  she  recognized  the  picture  at 
once,  —  she  had  felt  just  what  I  describe.  The 
moral  is  obvious.  Let  no  person  who  happens  to 
read  anything  here  written  of  the  joys  of  nervous¬ 
ness  go  a-cr3ring  and  say,  “  I  never  felt  like  that !  ” 
—  a  httle  explanation  might  set  all  to  rights.  Very 
likely  you  have  been  talking  prose  all  your  life  with¬ 
out  knowing  it.  All  I  say  is,  do  not  let  us  have  any 
abuse  of  the  Nerves.  Do  not  confound  nervousness 
with  the  megrims,  or  the  doldrums,  or  any  other 


complaint.  Do  not  confound  it  with  cowanlice  or 
ill-temper.  And,  when  you  come  into  practical 
relations  with  it  in  daily  life,  put  it  upon  its  de¬ 
fence  as  seldom  as  you  can.  It  net'er  forgets, — 
and  if  it  is  a  decent  sort  of  nervousness  it  will 
reward  you  some  day  for  not  driving  it  into  any¬ 
thing  more  than  general  and  remote  apologies  like 
tlie  present. 


SAND-MARTINS. 

I  PASSED  an  inland  cliff  precipitate : 

From  tiny  caves  peepeil  many  a  sooty  poll ; 

In  each  a  mother  martin  sat  elate. 

And  of  the  news  delivered  her  small  soul. 

Fantastic  chatter!  hasty,  glad,  and  gay, 

MTiereof  the  meaning  was  not  ill  to  tell :  — 

“  Gossip,  how  wags  the  world  with  you  to-day  ?  ” 

“  Gossip,  the  world  wags  well,  tlie  world  wags 
well.” 

And  listening,  I  was  sure  their  little  ones 
Were  in  the  binl-talk,  and  discourse  was  made 

Concerning  hot  sca-flights,  and  tropic  suns. 

For  a  clear  sultriness  the  tune  conveyed ;  — 

And  visions  of  the  sky  as  of  a  cup 

Hailing  down  light  on  pagan  Pharaoh’s  sand. 

And  quivering  air-waves  trembling  up  and  up. 

And  blank  stone-faces  marvellously  bland ;  — 

^Vhen  should  tlie  young  be  fledged,  and  with  them 
hie 

Wliere  costly  day  drops  down  in  crimson  light ; 

(Fortunate  countries  of  the  fire-lly. 

Swarm  with  blue  diiuuonds  all  the  sultry  night. 

And  the  immortal  moon  takes  turn  with  them) ;  — 
AVhen  should  they  pass  again  by  that  red  land 

Where  lovely  mirage  works  a  broidered  hem 

To  fringe  with  phantom  palms  a  robe  of  sand :  — 

When  should  they  dip  their  breasts  again  and  play 
In  slumberous  azure  pools  clear  as  the  air. 

Where  rosy-winged  flamingoes  fish  all  day. 

Stalking  amid  the  lotus-blossoms  fair ;  — 

Then  over  podded  tamai.  ids  bear  their  flight. 
While  cassias  feed  the  wind  with  spiceries ; 

And  so  betake  them  to  a  south  sea-bight. 

To  gossip  in  the  crowns  of  cocoa-trees 

^Vhoee  roots  are  in  the  spray.  O  haply  there. 
Some  dawn,  —  white-wingdd,  they  might  chance 
to  find 

A  frigate  standing  in  to  make  more  fair 
The  loneliness  unaltered  of  mankind : 

A  frigate  come  to  water  Nuts  would  fall. 

And  nimble  feet  would  climb  the  flower-flushed 
strancl. 

And  northern  talk  would  ring,  and  therewithal 
The  martins  would  desire  the  cool  north  land. 

And  all  would  bo  as  it  had  been  before. 

Again  at  eve  there  would  be  news  to  tell ; 

Who  passed  should  hoar  them  chant  it  o’er  and  o’er, 
“  GiDSsip,  how  wags  the  world  ?  ”  “  Well,  Gossip, 
w^l” 

Jbam  Imoelow. 


